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PRICE TEN CENTS. 


| NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SPENDERS 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. 


Six Drawings by O’NEILL LATHAM. 


Price, $1.50. 


This is a bright, spirited, brilliant story of men and women of to-day, of America East and West, of the people of 
the mining camps and the gay society of the metropolis. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL says 


“ The ending is superb. The story sparkles with unusual brill ancy from beginning to end.’’ 





DOROTHY SOUTH 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Illustrated by C. D. WILLIAMS. 


BALTIMORE SUN says 


17TH THOUSAND 


Author of ** A CAROLINA CAVALIER ” 
Price, $1.50 


“No writer in the score and more of novelists now exploiting the Southern field can, fora moment, compare in truth and interest to 
Mr. Eggleston. In the novel before us we have a peculiarly interesting picture of the Virginian in the late fifties. Characters are 
clearly drawn, and incidents are skilfully presented.” 





JUDITH’S 
CARDEN 


By 
MARY E. STONE BASSETT 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
An exquisite, delicious, charming book, as 
fresh as new-mown hay. It will catch the 
interest of every lover of flowers, and will 
delight and comfort every reader. 


THE 


GATE OF 
THE KISS 


By JOHN W. HARDING 
I lustrated. Price, $1.50 


BOSTON JOURNAL says 
“It can readily be seen that this is no 
mere conventional romance of Bible times, 
but a story of notable strength and bold- 
ness, It is a splendid tragedy. It marches 
irresistibly to its culmination.” 





MARCARET 
BOWLBY 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 
Price, $1.50 

THE LOUISVILLE TIMES says 
“It is the wise author these days who puts 
the political thread into his or her story. No 
phase of American life is so virile or fasci- 
nating, and Edgar L. Vincent has incorpo 
rated it admirably in his book ‘ Margaret 
Bowlby.’ ”’ 





"TWEEN 
YOU AWN’ | 


By MAX O’RELL 
Price, $1.20 net ; postpaid, $1.35 
This volume contains some of the choicest, 
wittiest, and most searching criticisms of 
life in general by this celebrated French 
writer and lecturer. 





MR. 
WHITMAN 


By ELISABETH PULLEN 

Price, $1.50 

NEW YORK WORLD says 

“No synopsis can give any idea of the 

whimsical humor with which Mrs, Pullen 

tells this story. It is but a modest tribute 

to say that the author’s style is as delight- 

ful as her plot is original.” 





FIVE LITTLE 
PEPPERS 
ABROAD 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 
Illustrated. $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.25 


DETROIT FREE PRESS says 

“ The youngsters will be delighted. Mar- 
garet Sidney has written a new Pepper story, 
which takes ‘Five Little Peppers Abroad.’ 
These books are prime favorites with chil- 
dren and deservedly so.’’ 





PUBLISHED JUNE 21 


JEZEBEL 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS, Author of “ WHEN THE LanD waS YOUNG.” Four Illustrations by Corwin K. LInSON. Price,$1.50 











LOTHROP PUB 


LISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail matter. | 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, 
No other receipt is sent unless requested, 

Remit.ances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express or- 
der, or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the 
Nation,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 7914, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion; 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, 2h. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

Discounts upon application. 


DISCOUNTS. 
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Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra. and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
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F:ducational. | 


Educational. 


ECOLE LIBRE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, a PARIS ( 7rente-deuxiéme année, 1902-1903) 


I.—DIRE 


CTEUR. 


M Emile BOUTMY, membre de l'Institut, membre du Conseil supérieur de I’Instruction publique. 
Il.—COMITE DE PERFECTIONNEMENT. 


mee ye sénateur, ancien premier présid 
eur; 


ent de la Cour des Comptes; CAMBON, ambassa- 


COULON, vice-président du Conseil d’Etat; PFLOURENS, ancien ministre; HANOTAUX, de 


Académie Frangaise, ancien ministre; JANET, de l'Institut; MAGNIN, vice-président du Sénat; 
NISARD, ambassadeur; le général NIOX; PALLAIN, gouverneur de la Banque de France; RAM- 
BAUD, de l'Institut, ancien ministre; RENAUD, premier président de la Cour des Comptes; A. 
RIBOT, député, ancien président du Conseil des ministres; Ch. TRANCHANT, ancien conseiller 


III.—CORPS ENSEIGNANT. 
MM. LEVASSEUR, de l'Institut; Albert SOREL. de l’'Académie francaise; H. GAIDOZ, directeur A 


d’Etat. 


l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; LYON-CAEN. de l'Institut. 
de l'Institut, professeur a la Faculté de Droit; PUNK-B 
VANDAL, de l'Académie francaise; EB. BOURUEOIS, maitre de conf. a l'Ecole 


l’Institut; Albert 


rofesseur a la Faculté de Droit; RENAULT, 
ENTANO; Anatole LEROY-BEAULIEU, de 


Normale supérieure; Charles BENOIST, député; J. PFLACH, professeur au Collége de France; 
TARDIEU, maitre des requétes au Conseil d’Etat; LEVAVASSEUR DE PRECOURT, maitre des 


requétes honoraire au Conseil d’Etat; CHEYSSON, de l'Institut, ins 
FOVILLE, de I'Institut, conseiller maitre 4 la Cour des Comptes; René STOURM, 


Chaussées; DB 


teur général des Ponts et 


de I’Institut, ancien eed des Finances; Aug. ARNAUNE, directeur de l’administration des 


Monnaies; BOULANGE 


conseiller référendaire 


la Cour des Comptes; COURTIN, PLAFPAIN, 


inspecteurs des Finances; SILVESTRE, ancien directeur des Affaires civiles au Tonkin; J. CHAIL- 
TABLEAU SOMMAIRE DES COURS 


LEY-BERT, etc. 


Histoire parlementaire et législative de la France, de 
1789 a 1875. 

Histoire constitutionnelle de l'Europe et des Etats-Unis. 

Histoire diplomatique de l'Europe, de 1713 a 1878. 

Histoire politique de l'Europe pendant les quinze der- 
niéres années. 

Politique coloniale des Etats européens depuis 1783. 

Histoire des Etats-Unis d’Amérique de 1775 a 1900, 

Questions politiques et économiques dans |’Asie Orien- 
tale, 

Organisation et administration coloniales comparees, 

Géographie et organisation militaires —Geographie des 
possessions francaises. 


Géographie et Ethnographie.—Géographie commerciale 
et statisque. 

Droit des gens.—Droit international conventionnel. 

Organisation et matiéres administratives en France et 
a l’étranger. 

Législation algérienne et coloniale.—Droit musulman. 

Législation des chemins de fer 

Economie politique.—Economie sociale.—Législation 
ouvriére. 

Hygiéne publique et grands travaux publics. 

Finances francaises et étrangéres. 

La monnaie, le crédit et le change —Affaires de banque. 

Commerce extérieur et législation douantére. 


RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX. 


L’Enseignement de l’Ecole des Sciences Politiqu 
libérale. 


es est le couronnement naturel de toute éducation 


Chacune de ses grandes divisions constitue en outre une préparation compléte aux carriéres 


d’Etat et aux examens ou concours qui en ouvrent l'entrée: (Diplomatie, Conseil d’Etat, Cour des 
Comptes, Inspection des Finances, Inspection des Colonies), et 4 des postes d’initiative ou de contréle 


dans les grandes entreprises privées. 


Les é6léves sont admis sans examens, avec l’agrément du Directeur et du Conseil de l’Ecole; il n'ont 


4 justifier d’aucun grade universitaire. 


L‘enseignement comprend un ensemble de cours répartis en deux années, mais la durée des études 


peut étre é6tendue a trois ans. 
succés les examens. 

ANNEE SCOLAIRE 1902-1903.—L’année scola 
juin 1903. On s‘inscrira au Secrétariat a partir du 


Un dipléme est délivré, en fin d’érudes. aux éléves qui ont subi avec 


ire commencera le 10 novembre 1902 et finira le 6 
3 novembre 1902. Inscription d’ensemble donnant 


entrée A tous les cours et conférences réguliers et complémentaires et a la Bib!iothéque (environ 25,000 


volumes et 160 revues et journaux frangais et 6trangers).......... 


Par ANNEE: 300 fr. 


Une Brochure spéciale donne des renseignements détailiés sur l’organisation del’ Ecole et sur les 


carriéres auxquelles elle prepare 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
YY, DGEWORTH BOARDING and Day 
4 4 _— for one. year will begin September 
26, 1901. rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. Hunter, ¢ Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 

OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 

SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD SCHOOL. 

- Special attention given to boys preparing for col- 
lege. Location exceptionally attractive, near the his- 
toric village of Concord, Ball field, tennis-courts, and 
boathouse. A family school with individual attention. 

Tuomas H,. EcKFELDT, Head Master. 


Massacuvsrtrs. Hyde Park, Suburban to Boston. 
PV ALRMOUNT SCHOOL for eight girls. 


Sixth year. Mrs. 8. A. FostTe Rg, Principal. 


[ 


men, 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stinson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
25th Year. Prepares for all colleges open to wo- 
20 received in the school family. 
The Misses LiaGertt, Principals. 


New York, Washington Heights, Depot Lane. 
SCHOOL FOR ATYPICAL AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN. Healthy location. Sum- 
mer course Expert educational home treatment. 
MAXIMILIAN P, E. GroszMaNnn, P'd.D., Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rosemont, 1 mile from Bryn Mawr 
College 
72 E MISSES KIRK, formerly connected 
with Bryn Mawr College, will begin the 4th year of 
their College Preparatory School for Girls in anew and 
larger house, on October 2, 1903. Number of boarders 
limited to twelve. Careful individual instruction. 


A rican boys in cultured French-Swiss home, Unique 
advantages. For pamphlet, etc., address J. C. Durovur, 
M.A., 20 Ave, de Lancy, Geneva, 


7SS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Kstablished in 1848. Circular on 
application, Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St.. Phila,, Pa. 


| eked .4 





SWITZERLAND, Geneva. 


SELECT HOME SCHOOL for 6 Ame- 





A SCHOOL 
FOR 
at Wellesley 


Hills 


_S'adresser  UECOLE, 27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, PARIS. 


HARVARD SUMMER 


School of Theology 


Pourth Session, July 1-18, 1902. 
Subject: Current Problems in Theology 


Lectures by 
Professors F.G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, W. James, G. F. 
Moore, W. Fenn of Harvard, and Professors 
G. A. Coe, O. Cone, G. B. Foster, H. C. King, 
H. 8. Nash, and Rey, Charles F. Dole. 


For circulars, apply to Rev. R.S. Morison, Secre- 
tary of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


| ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduatesin all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary 
and practical questions. Student asscciate work in 
Boston and other city churches. For catalogues or 
information apply to Professor C. O. DAY. 








Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. Y 
An institution of the highest scholarship 


Offering exceptional surroundings and relation- 
ships to those who value them at an increased cost. 
Only thirty pupils with eleven teachers secures the 
most careful personal supervision. No eae rec’d 
withouta personal tnterview. Terms. $1.250 a year. 
nd 46 Chestnut Street. Boston. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorence BALDWIN, Principal. Within Lt years 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given_in both general and 
College Eugparatory Courses, Fine fire-proof stone 
puilding. 25 acres of beautiful grounds, For circular, 
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address the Secretary. 











June 26, 1902] 





Eaicational. 
Lasell Seminary 


AVBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course planned 
wholly for young women, adding ita speciality of House- 
hold Kconomics. Boston Masters in Music and Art. 
Annex department of household practice a decided 
success. or catalogue, address, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


RESIDENCE CLASSES FOR THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


Arranged for teachers, special students, and those whe 
wish to acquire practical skill in composition and 
literary art. 

Subjects: Old and Middle English; Historical and 
Modern nglish Grammar; the critical study of litera- 
ture and literary art by library and laboratory methods. 
Residence in the family of Dr. and Mrs. Davidson. 

Correspondence is invited. ‘ 

Address, Mrs. H. A DAVIDSON, ? 
1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 








Abbot Academy “‘nsss* 


A high grade school for girls Fine situation. Com- 
plete modern equipment. Fine buildings. Ample pro 
vision for outdour exercise Personal attention of 
teachers. Address The Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 4ith year. Healthfui location. 
Generous table. Preparation for coliege, scientific, or 
business life. Newly equipped laboratories. Athletic 
field. Small classes. : 

The Rt. Rey. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge. Mass, 20th year. Course, 8 vears Classes 
limited to 15. No subordinate teachers; pupils continu 
ously under head teacher ineach department. Excepe 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard, [ilus- 
trated cataiogue. 


Home Wanted in Massachusetts 


for a bright lad of 11 years of age in a good Christian 
family, Best care required. Must be near good high 
school. Terms, $250 per annum. Write full particu 
lars to ARCHIBALD M. BOWE, 10 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Teachers, etc. 
WEBER, B.D, PA.D. 


M. 

(Universities: Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale.) 
Instructor in Languages and Mathematics, 355 George 
St., New Haven,Conn. Coaching for entering any de- 
partment of Yale University a specialty. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave,, Washington, 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, 414 Cent. Bidg., Minneapolis, 

533 Cooper Bldg., Denver, 80 Third St., Portland, 203 

Mich. Blvd., Chicago, 525 Stinson Block, Los Angeles, 

Hyde Bik., Spokane, 420 Parrott Bidg , San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. 

81 Geapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
Tel. eo Joun C. RocKwELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 
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By HENRY HARLAND 
Author of The Cardinal's 
Snuff-Box (85,000) 


THE 
LADY 
PARAMOUNT ::: 


5OTH THOVS_AND! 
The New York Sun: 


“ A book full of sunshine and sparkle.” 
“ The wittiest and brightest book of the season.” 


The London Times: 


“A fantastic, delightful love-idyli.” 
“ He is easily first in his own delightful line.’’ 





JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 











The Nation. 








even to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, are followed by the 


Remington. 


In every clime and every nation 


it is the Standard Typewriter 

Wyckoff, Seamans G6 Benedict 
Remington Typewriter Company 

327 Broadway a New York 











For Sale and to Let. 
For Sale at Duluth, Minnesota. 


One of the Finest School Properties 
in the Country. 


Building modern and convenient in all its appoint- 
ments 
Surroundings ideal and beautiful 
A wide fleld for a preparatory school, and to the right 
party the price reasonable and terms of payment easy 
For information apply to 


L. MENDENHALL, Duluth, Minn. 


ASK FOR 


CROWELL'S POETS 


JACK NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 


of Tue NATION bought and sold 
second-hand books upon application, 
Fulton Street, New York 


A catalogue of 
A.S. CLARK, 174 


ae 
ee 
a 


Fanancial. 


THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 


All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
real estate. Now is the time to purchase Minne 
apolis real estate 

We offer some very desirable income-bearing 
properties, some of which we will sell for less than 
assessed value 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pulford, How & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
AND INSURANCE, 


Company Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


’ 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our jndgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as wel! 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
An unbroken rvcord of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your contidence. 


Trust 


vestment. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange and 
; > make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
ee Austraila, and South Africa; aiso make 
a collections and i{ssue Commerctal and 
CREDIT. Travellers’ Credita available tn all parts of 
the world 
International Cheques 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 5¥ WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Certificates of Deposit 








AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








Ii. —The 


yers, 


consideration. 


years. 


I.—The Nation stands alone in its field. 
literary and political iournal published in this country, going to all the prin- 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 

physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 

cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful 


I1l.—-The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many 

It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere during the season of 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

1V.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


It has the largest circulation of any 


school advertising, and a considerable 














School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography 
classification being made by States alphabetically, unle 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion 
cent. on 4 insertions, ro per cent. on 8 insertions, 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on $2 insertions 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 


, with the address in the first ine, 


S espec tally ordered displayed 
, with the following dis« 


ounts: § per 


12'% per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
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The Great 


Coronation Ode 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST POET, 
WILLIAM WATSON, 


has composed one of the finest poems that has 
appeared in the last ten years, entitled 


An Ode on the Day of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


Decorative boards, demy 8vo, Price, $1 net. 


Order the First Edition at once, 





*,* John Lane has also published an edition 
de luxe, limited to 250 copies in America, 
printed on Japanese vellum, bound in buck- 
ram, demy 8vo. Price, $3.50 net. 


The London Timea: “ Who will surpass its fit splen- 
dor of words, who will equal its grave memory of the 
solemn tenure on which England holds the glories of 
her vast inheritance?” 

The Philadelphia Press: *‘One of the rare sustained 

efforts of a poet whose art is unequalled among his liv- 
ing English brethren. A paean of England’s greatness 
and glory in the perspective of history and territorial 
expanse.” 
_ The Daily Chronicle; ** The poetry of his conception 
is enough to make the poem the loftiest of its family; 
his rhetoric, intellectual and melodious, makes it the 
most certain of endurance,”’ 


John Lane o38ae ey tcet NewYork 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Supplement to Burnet’s 
History of My Own Time 


Derived from bis Original Memoirs, his Autobiog- 


raphy, his Letters to Admiral Herbert, and his 
Private Meditations. All hitherto unpubiished. 
Edited by Miss H. C. Foxcrorr. Demy 8svo 
cloth, $5.35. ’ 


For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 
91 and 93 Pifth Avenue, New York. 





WITMER’S 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY | 


List Price $1.50; Mailing Price $1.60 


An Opinion from John Dewey, Univ. of Chicago: 
Very few recent books in philosophy or psy- | 
chology appeal to a more defintie need than this | 
book, or meet it more adequately. It shows 
upon every page marks of adaptation to teach. | 
ers’ and students’ needs, kf used in normal | 
achools, Lantielpate that it will become a most 
important adjunet to preparation for teaching. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston New York Chicago London 











THE POCKET BALZAC. 


The superb Wormeley translation, complete in 380 
vols, $1 per vol. tn cloth; $1.25, 1n Ifmp leather. Any 
volume sold separately, 


Send for descriptive circular, specimen illustration, 
sample pages and special affer, No agents, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers. Boston. 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Desires a young man as an order clerk, Men- 
tion, age, experience, and salary expected. 
ADVANCEMENT, Box 10, the Nation. 


FRE MING TON 


Standard Typewriter 


3227 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


yODWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 
Japan proof of Portrait, engraved on wood in the 
highest style of the art, sent, charges paid, on receipt 
of five dollars (85) by GueTav Krve.., 
881 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 








Tn 
Ce EL, 


Summer Underwear. 


Gauze and Gossamer Weights. 
Silk, Cotton, Lisle Thread, All Wool Merino, 
and Silk and Wool 
for Men, Women, and Children. 
Best English, French, and Swiss Manufacture. 


Hosiery. 
Embroidered Hose, 


in Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk, 
Sandal Lace and Lace Inserted Effects. 


Men’s Half Hose. 


Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk, 
Plain Colors, Fancy Stripes, Embroidered Fronts, 
and open work. 


Golf Hose. 
Drowderay AS 19th ot 


NEW YORK, 


Parliamentary Usage 


FOR 


Women’s Clubs. 





By EMMA A. FOX, 
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The Week. 


When Congress met last December, the 
new President was very strong with the 
people, and his championship of Cuban 
reciprocity seemed to assure the early 
enactment of the needed law. The Re- 
publicans controlled each branch of Con- 
gress by a good majority, and the party 
was supposed to be in a fair state of 
discipline. It was expected that the 
managers would frame a programme of 
action, and then carry it through with 
ease. There was no danger of harm 
from the Opposition, for the Democrats 
lacked inspiring leadership in both Sen- 
ate and House, and they were united 
upon no definite policy on any of the 
great questions of the day. On the sur- 
face it appeared as though the majority 
had before them only a task which was 
simple for a powerful organization, and 
might soon go home to administer an- 
other defeat to the headless mob of 
Democrats. The end of the session, 
which is now within sight, finds a star- 
tling transformation. Party manage- 
ment has broken down among the Re- 
publicans of each branch. The Speaker 
and his Republican associates on the 
Committee on Rules in the House have 
utterly lost control of that body, which 
they had previously ruled with a rod of 
iron. They were beaten on the great is- 
sue of Cuban reciprocity by a revolt 
which has left them practically helpless. 
On the same issue, the older party lead- 
ers in the Senate—Aldrich of Rhode Isl- 
and, Platt of Connecticut, and Spooner 
of Wisconsin—have been overthrown by 
a like revolt, largely promoted by the 
younger element, which used meekly to 
take orders from the seniors. Party dis- 
cipline is at an end, and Congressmen 
will soon leave Washington to enter up- 
on a campaign which has no accepted 
party policy as its sure base. 





Afterthoughts about such a melan.- 
choly business may be bitter, but they 
are instructive. Where President Roose- 
velt made his mistakes must now be 
obvious even to himself. His first one 
was to take up with the notion that 
tariff relief for Cuba must be obtained 
by Republican votes. Party harmony 
he put first. But that meant the plac- 
ing of himself in the hands of the party 
manipulators. That again meant end- 
less delay, and the adjournment of an 
appeal to the people, over the heads of 
the politicians, until it was too late. It 
must be a cause of deep chagrin to Mr. 
Roosevelt to find, as he has done, that 
the rank and file of the party and the 
people as a whole were ready to stand 





with him in this Cuban business, and 
that if he had gone directly to the 
country betimes, he could have elicited 
a popular response which would have 
bent Congress before it. But he was 
beguiled by the party managers, and 
they have played him false. The su- 
preme effort for party “harmony” has 
ended inan unexampled disruption, and 
Cuba is brutally and, as the President 
himself has said, dishonorably aban. 
doned. 


The latest reports from Cuba are all 
of the same tenor. Many sugar estates 
are suspending work, and the largest 
ones dismissing every employee who can 
possibly be dispensed with, while mer- 
chants and bankers everywhere report 
a growing stagnation of business. ‘‘The 
country is faced by financial destitu- 
tion,” reports the Herald’s Havana cor- 
respondent, who adds that “it is folly to 
attempt to deny or refute the extreme 
precariousness of the situation.”” How 
long this state of affairs can continue 
without there being actual need of food 
among the poor people is debatable; but 
it is quite within the range of possibility 
that, within the twelvemonth, relief 
ships bound for Havana will leave New 
York just as the Red Cross and Govern- 
ment vessels carried food to the starving 
in 1898 and 1899. Should this take place, 
private generosity will be compelled to 
undo the work, not of Weyler or Weyler- 
ism, but of the Congress of the United 
States obedient to the wishes of the 
beet-sugar growers. This is a probabili- 
ty of the early future which must not 
be lost sight of in the current discussion 
of the Cuban situation. It is idle to talk 
of action at the next session of Congress 
as being in time. The mischief has been 
done, and it is all the more serious be- 
cause the Cubans have been buoyed up 
and induced to make temporary ar- 
rangements by unceasing assurances 
that Congress would come to their rescue 
-—manana. There is, happily, not the 
slightest reason to believe that the peo- 
ple of the United States relish being 
put in the position of heartlessly driv- 
ing a new-born neighboring nation into 
starvation and ruin. 





Now that our Cuban Reciprocity Bill 
is strangled, the question becomes an 
important one whether Cuba can nego 
tiate a treaty on similar lines with 
any other country. The first section of 
the Platt amendment says: 


“That the Government of Cuba shall 
never enter into any treaty or other com- 
pact with any foreign Power, or Powers, 
which will impair, or tend to impair, the 
independence of Cuba; nor in any manner 
authorize or permit any foreign Power, or 
Powers, to obtain by colonization, or for 
military or naval purposes, or otherwise, 





lodgment in, or control over, any portion 
of said island.” 

Does this provision prevent Cuba from 
negotiating a treaty of reciprocity with 
England, for example, whereby Cuban 
sugar should be admitted at half the 
present rates of the British tariff, and 
British manufactures be admitted at 
half the rates of the Cuban tariff—the 
full rates being charged on those of 
the United States? If this question 
were referred to the Hague tribunal 
for a decision on its merits, the answef 
would undoubtedly be that such a treaty 
would not impair or tend to impair the 
independence of Cuba. But a more im 
portant question is whether we should 
refer it to the Hague tribunal, or decide 
it ourselves in accordance with our own 
interests. Looking at it from the point 
of view of national good faith, it would 
seem entirely clear that, after the offer 
of reciprocity with Cuba had been pre 
sented to and rejected by us, we could 


raise no objection against a similar 
treaty between Cuba and any other 
country. 


While Cuba might enter into negotia- 
tions for a treaty of reciprocal trade 
based upon a low duty on sugar, there 
are some practical difficulties on the side 
of England which would probably pre 
vent his Majesty’s Government from en- 
tertaining the proposal. In the first 
place, the British duty on sugar is need- 
ed for revenue, and if the question were 
raised of lowering any tax, the bread tax 
would have to come off first. Moreover, 
the British Government has entered into 
an agreement with the beet-sugar coun 
tries not to give any preferential rates 
to British sugar-growing colonies. This 
is one of the terms of the Brussels con- 
vention by which the export bounties 
of the Continent are to be abolished. 
Now England cannot grant preferential 
rates to Cuban sugar without ruining 
her own colonies, which are barely 
able to survive on even terms. And 
there is no other country, except possi- 
bly Spain, that could grant terms to 
Cuba in the way of reciprocity which 
would be of any real advantage to her, 
and that would not be much. Her pres 
ent difficulty is most likely to be solved 
in another way. There is now presented 
an opportunity for political parties in the 
United States to run a race with each 
other for annexation. 


One of the statements made by Pres!i- 
dent Mitchell has a significance far wid- 
er than that he gave it. It is that, dur- 
ing 1901, the mines were in operation 
only 194% days—but two-thirds of the 
working year. That is, in a time of 
great prosperity and unusual demand 
for anthracite, only two-thirds as much 
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coal was mined as might have been. 
Why was this? Why did not Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s “magnates,” greedy of gain as they 
are by hypothesis, work the mines to the 
full capacity? Obviously, there is but 
one answer. The production of anthra- 
cite steadily outruns consumption. That 
means that the marketing of hard coal 
is a precarious business; that the out- 
put has to be restricted, and distribution 
carefully planned—otherwise there will 
be a glut. And always the shadow of 
the increasing competition of soft coal 
falls upon the operators. So that it 
was into an industry thus nicely bal- 
anced, and so easily demoralized, that 
a labor-union ventured to thrust a dis- 
turbing strike which half its own mem- 
bership felt to be unwise and unneces- 
sary! Look at the matter in another 
way. Even in prosperous times the oper- 
ators can work their mines but 200 days 
a year. That gives them a margin of 
100 days for any strike. Until that 
length of time has elapsed, the enforced 
idleness of a strike is only that which 
the natural conditions of the business 
require. Thus the present strike might 
go on for fifty days more without really 
curtailing the year’s product. This is 
only one of the many lights in which 
the strike appears the height of unrea- 
son. 


The spectacle of Mr. Bryan calling Mr. 
Cleveland back to Democracy pure and 
undefiled is more amusing than edifying; 
but while the editor of the Commoner 
is on the subject of Democratic princi- 
ples, he should be referred to the fol- 
lowing, of which he appears oblivious: 
There were Democrats and a Democracy 
before Mr. Bryan, even if he is unable 
to see the pre-Bryanite kind, for whom 
Mr. Cleveland speaks. Another Demo- 
cratic principle is this, that the major- 
ity rules. And when Mr. Bryan sees the 
Democracy of crucial States like Indi- 
ana and Illinois repudiate him and his 
political nostrums, he has nothing to 
do but submit and withdraw. It might 
be added that for the greatest party 
wrecker of modern times to accuse Mr. 
Cleveland of seeking the disruption of 
the Democracy, is somewhat in the na- 
ture of a compliment, for President 
Cleveland honestly took the chance of 
setting personal integrity against party 
solidarity, while Mr. Bryan has twice 
gathered his party round him in the 
same geyser of financial heresy, and has 
twice wondered why they were all blown 
very high, scattered very wide, and 
muddied exceedingly. He would be glad 
to try it again. The Democrats who 
have twice been hoisted with him feel 
otherwise, and such an expression of 
temper as his comment upon ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s recent activity must be 
taken as an indication that even Mr. 
Bryan begins to see the Democrats are 
heartily sick of him. 





The late Gen, Palmer used to say that 
he could count on coming into fashion 
in Illinois about once every ten years. 
This seems to be somewhat the experi- 
ence in Pennsylvania of ex-Gov. Patti- 
son, who, despite Quay’s expressed in- 
tention to see to it that the Democrats 
nominate somebody who would be easy 
to beat, may be a candidate for a third 
term this year. Mr. Pattison was elect- 
ed Governor in 1882, and again in 1890, 
and behaved creditably each time. Last 
year he headed the movement among 
Democrats which was a protest against 
Quay’s debauchery of the minority par, 
ty in Pennsylvania, and in so doing ex- 
hibited great vigor and courage. His 
candidacy this year would be one to 
which independent voters would find it 
difficult to refuse support, especially in 
view of the fact that Quay has accepted 
as a personal victory, as well he may, 
the nomination of Judge Pennypacker 
by the Republicans. It may seem sur- 
prising to speak of Pennsylvania as a 
doubtful State, but it is a fact that in the 
last five contests over the Governorship 
a Democrat has been twice elected, and 
that last year the Republican plurality 
was cut down to much less than half 
that polled in the Presidential year just 
preceding. This plurality of last year, 
according to the frank confession of the 
Philadelphia Press, was doubtless al- 
most wholly due to fraudulent voting. If 
ex-Gov. Pattison is to run again this 
year, the chief issue will centre about 
the reform of the election system. Part- 
ly on account of the peculiarities of the 
Constitution, now amended, and partly 
through the evil influences of the Quay 
machine, Pennsylvania is far behind her 
sister States in safeguarding the ballot. 
There is no personal-registration law, 
no primary law worthy of the name, and 
election frauds are fostered rather than 
prevented. Despite the personal integ- 
rity of Judge Pennypacker, his election, 
with a Republican Legislature, would 
doubtless mean the continuance of the 
present election system, for it is the 
system on which Quay’s power is based. 

This is a startling story which comes 
from Illinois—that the white people in 
the neighborhood of a school for the edu- 
cation of black children have been trying 
to break it up; that the buildings have 
been injured, the crops destroyed, and 
the teachers and pupils driven in terror 
from the neighborhood on the eve of the 
commencement exercises; and that the 
pastor of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal church in the town has been warned 
by a mob to leave within twenty-four 
hours, under penalty of death. This seems 
an incredible tale to come from the 
State of Abraham Lincoln, but its truth 
is conceded by the Chicago Tribune. The 
place is Eldorado, in Saline County, in 
the southeastern part of Illinois, and 
the school was a normal and industrial 
institute, after the model of Tuskegee 





in Alabama, designed to instruct young 
negroes in trades and agriculture. No 
less disgraceful are the reports which 
come simultaneously from Indiana, of 
the shameful abuse of blacks by whites 
in various parts of that State. There are 
two famous health resorts in Orange 
County, in the southern section of tne 
commonwealth, where negroes have been 
employed as waiters at the hotels. With- 
in a few days they have been warned to 
leave, and threatened with death if they 
attempt to stay. Adams County is in the 
northeastern part of the State, and some 
blacks recently came to Decatur, its chief 
town, mainly as domestic servants; but 
they were soon driven out by a white 
mob, which forced their employers to 
promise that they would never again hire 
a negro for any purpose. Politics does 
not appear to have anything to do with 
this matter, for although Adams County 
is strongly Democratic, Orange is safely 
Republican, and the same is true of Sa- 
line County in Illinois. What are the 
people of Indiana and Illinois going to 
do about such things as these? Will they 
content themselves with lecturing the 
whites of the South because the blacks 
are not treated fairly in that part of 
the country? 

“Considerable surprise,” the Manila 
dispatches say, was caused last week by 
the testimony of the ex-insurgent leader 
Malvar. He was called as a witness for 
Major Gardener respecting conditions in 
the province of Tayabas, and revealed to 
the astonished Americans that all their 
municipal governments there were really 
in sympathy with the insurrection. Every 
municipal officer, said Gen. Malvar, who 
was drawing pay under American rule, 
really took orders from this insurgent 
commander, and constantly furnished 
him with supplies. He went on to say 
that there was not one native in any 
of those towns truly friendly to the 
Americans. This is telling evidence, not 
only for the accuracy of Major Garden- 
er’s description of the state of affairs, but 
also for the continued existence of a 
pervasive and settled aversion to our 
rule throughout the islands. This is the 
element of the problem which should 
appall our Imperialists. A disaffected pop- 
ulation of 10,000,000 we cannot hold in 
perpetual and sullen subjugation. There 
is no American way of governing people 
who obstinately and year after year, de- 
feated and disarmed, but not dismayed, 
go on insisting that they are determin- 
ed to govern themselves. If we are bent 
on subduing the Filipinos, our task is 
searcely begun. We have yet to break 
the unconquerable will and turn obdu- 
rate hate to friendship; and we have 
neither the weapons nor the resources to 
accomplish that. 


We should be glad to believe that Ad- 
miral Crowninshield is right, and Capt. 
Dayton and Consul Johnson wrong, in 
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the conclusions they have respectively 
reached regarding the conduct of the of- 
ficers of the Chicago who were arrested 
and imprisoned for disorderly conduct 
in Venice. Admiral Crowninshield’s 
finding is at variance with that of Capt. 
Dayton, and both are based upon the 
same evidence. The Admiral admits 
the loud noise and the upsetting of 
chairs and tables. He says that the con- 
duct of the officers may have been in- 
discreet and lacking in dignity, but that 
the evidence does not show that they 
were noticeably under the influence of 
liquor. Whether a man is noticeably 
under the influence of liquor or not can 
be best determined by his noticeable 
acts. If two sets of judges differ on this 
question, people at a distance from the 
scene will be apt to consider the loud 
noise, the upsetting of furniture, and 
the want of dignity as evidence of a 
drop too much. 


On the eve of his coronation, King 
Edward has been stricken with appendi- 
citis in so serious a form that an 
operation became necessary. The official 
bulletin announcing the success of the 
operation will hardly lessen the general 
solicitude until there is some assurance 
that the royal sufferer is really beyond 
danger from surgical shock. Meanwhile 
his heredity and his own robust physique 
give good hope of recovery. It is now 
clear, in spite of official denials, that 
the King has for some days struggled 
against increasing disability, and that 
he had determined, rather than to disap- 
point his people and the guests of the 
nation, to assume the crown under con- 
ditions of great weakness and of actual 
pain, facing immediately after the cor- 
onation grave peril to health and perhaps 
to life. But no man may long resist 
a disease which gnaws at his entrails, 
and the King and his subjects must be 
content to receive, instead of the con- 
gratulations of their friends and the for- 
mal felicitations of their foes, the 
world’s sympathy. 

Highly significant was the declara- 
tion of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last week, that the Govern- 
ment does not propose, by means of the 
grain duty, to revolutionize its fiscal 
policy, and, specifically, does not con- 
template any system of preferential 
trade with the colonies that would en- 
tail a tariff war with other countries. 
This is the next high card which Mr, 
Chamberlain is obviously getting ready 
to play. But if Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and the other free-traders of the Cab- 
inet are in the majority, as would ap- 
pear from the Chancellor’s statement, 
there will be nothing but a meaningless 
coquetting with the colonial Premiers. 
They would not turn their hands over 
for any system of all-British trade 
which did not involve serious discrim- 
ination against the commerce of other 
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countries. But if the latter is ruled out, 
as Sir Michael says it is in advance, 
then the whole gaudy scheme of prefer- 
ential trade within the Empire falls like 
a pricked balloon. 


Lord Charles Beresford has iong been 
the enfant terrible of the British navy 
and of the Conservative party. His pres- 
ent assault upon the Admiralty for ex- 
travagance and inefficiency is made as a 
member of Parliament; but, while still 
in command of the Mediterranean squad 
ron, he had delivered similar attacks. 
In that course he was clearly insubor- 
dinate, as he himself confessed when the 
matter was brought up in the Commons, 
a few days ago. “I admit that I did 
wrong, yet I was quite right to do it,” 
was his sailor-like simplicity in defence. 
While still Admiral, he had also ar- 
raigned his superiors in a speech before 
the Institute of Naval Architects, at the 
end of which he said defiantly, “If the 
authorities can prove what I say to be 
untrue, then they can turn me out of 
the navy by means of a court-martial.” 
Another of his bluff indiscretions was 
his reference, during the Boer war, to 
the Prime Minister, the Duke of Devon 
shire, and Mr. Balfour collectively as 
“that ludicrous comedy called the Com- 
mittee of National Defence.” In spite, 
however, of his breezy, hornpipe man- 
rer, Lord Charles is an able man and 
a formidable debater; and, as he has re- 
entered Parliament with the avowed 
purpose of rattling the dry bones at the 
Admiralty, the naval authorities will 
doubtless hear a good deal of uncom- 
fortably plain speaking from him. 


The total cost to England of the Boer 
war, including the estimates for the 
year ending March 31, 1903, is £222.- 
974,000, or about $1,100,000,000. <A 
pamphlet of the Cobden Club shows that 
this is sufficient to establish fifty uni- 
versities, while Oxford and Cambridge 
are desperately poor and hardly able to 
keep their heads above water. This 
money has been spent “in the partial 
devastation of two British colonies, and 
the almost complete devastation of two 
neighboring republics.” Of the money 
so spent £159,000,000 has been, or is 
to be, borrowed. The increase of taxa- 
tion of the United Kingdom since the be- 
ginning of the war is £34,173,000 for 
the current year, and of this sum £17,- 
600,000, or more than one-half, has been 
the increase of the income tax. This 
is the proper place to look for the means 
of carrying on a war, and we can un- 
derstand how it happens that some of 
the titled classes, after footing their in- 
come-tax bills, asked to be excused from 
the coronation ceremonies on the ground 
of expense. 


Tot homines, tot sententia, was once 
mistranslated, “He is as many men as 
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he expresses opinions,” and this motto 
for a versatile genius seems made ex- 
pressly for the Kaiser, who sometimes 
men as he makes 
this pronounced his- 


seems to be as many 
speeches It 
trionic largely consti 
tutes the charm of the man for his con- 
temporaries, and for his 
brothers in spirit, the journalists. in 
recent days, being at the historic castle 
of Marienburg, the former seat of the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, he 
felt the spirit of the place, and virtually 
preached again the crusade against the 
Slavs and Lithuanians. It 
indiscretion in view of the present condi- 
tion the Polish Only the 
other day, in Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
bones of Charlemagne lie and the city is 
redolent he 
the gospel of peace, and declared relig- 


1s 
character which 


especially 


was a prime 


of question. 


of ancient piety, preached 
ious faith to be the only foundation for 
an enduring empire. This shows a sens¢ 
of which 
sociate only with the 


ment. It is certainly 


environment we usually 


as- 
artistic tempera- 
rare enough 
among rulers. Certainly one corner-stone 
speech of the present King of England 
has been very like another in glory, and 


the tendency of the age is towards a cor- 


rectly uniform official utterance. The 
charm of the German Emperor, as well 
as his more striking defects, seems to 
rest upon an impressionableness which 
rulers seldom possess and still more 
rarely indulge. Such a view of his char- 
acter will do much to disarm the mis- 


trust of those who have required from 


him a consistency quite incompatible 
with the histrionic temperament 


The withdrawal of the Russian repre 
sentative of the Tien-Tsin provisional 
government leaves the other allied com- 
manders in ungrateful position 
clearly is this seen that the Pekin cor- 
respondent of the London Times urges 
England take the with 
Italy and Japan, leaving to Germany the 
odium of fixing the conditions of retro- 
cession to a Chinese viceroy. Such ac- 


an So 


to same step, 


tion would seem to be inadvisable, for 
whatever credit with the Yamen is to 
be got from breaking faith with the 
Allied Powers, Russia already has by 


right of priority. It is hard to see what 
the other commanders could win by a 
tardy disavowal of their agreement, un- 
less it the of the Chi- 
nese. action of Russia the 
highest degree She at a 
cheap price the reputation for mag- 
nanimity, meanwhile retaining such an 
advantage that she can pay for her 
own magnanimity in Chinese land and 
trade at her own convenience and at 
her own valuation. Diplomacy has little 
new to learn in the article, Slavica fides, 
but such an incident as the withdrawal 
of the Russian contingent from Tien- 
Tsin certainly emphasizes the value and 
importance of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance. 


were 
The 


contempt 
is in 


astute. wins 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S ADVICE. 


It was fitting that the movement to 
revive the memory and to renew the 
teachings and example of Samuel J. 
Tilden in the Democratic party should 
look to Grover Cleveland for inspira- 
tion. Leadership in the party sense it 
must seek elsewhere, but it cannot hope 
to find a better type of leader, either 
in its past or its present membership, 
than in the person of the ex-President. 
Mr. Cleveland was elected Governor 
and President in the early eighties by 
virtue of his character, and not bv 
means of skilful electioneering or the 
expenditure of money, or by tremendous 
efforts to “bring out the vote.” He was 
chosen by his party, and the choice was 
ratified by the people, because it was 
the common belief that he could be de- 
pended upon to do the right thing in 
any emergency, and that he could not 
be pushed from the path of duty either 
by party leaders or by popular clamor. 

Mr. Tilden was himself a man of this 
type, and it was for this same reason 
that he was nominated and presumably 
elected in 1876. Mr. Cleveland was the 
true successor of Mr. Tilden, but he has 
had no successor in the Democratic par- 
ty—none who had both the qualities 
and the abilities to command a great 
following and to brush aside the oppo- 
sition of spoilsmen, place-hunters, and 
corruptionists. Mr. Bryan, who became 
his successor in the leadership, is not 
a spoilsman or a corruptionist, but he 
has never commanded the respect of 
both political parties in the sense that 
Mr, Cleveland did and does, and hence 
could not win the independent and un- 
classified vote which was given to Mr. 
Cleveland. The movement at which 
the ex-President assisted on Thursday 
evening cannot be called a new Cleve- 
land movement, but if it shall prove to 
be one of like purpose and intent with 
the Cleveland movement of 1884, it will 
be an omen of good cheer to the party 
to which he belongs, and to the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. It is a pleasure 
to know that the audience received Mr. 
Cleveland and his speech with real en- 
thusiasm. 

In his remarks Mr. Cleveland confined 
himself to domestic affairs exclusively, 
and chiefly to Trusts and the tariff. On 
these subjects he said: 

“Democracy hes already in store the doc- 
trines for which it fights its successful bat- 
tles; and it will have them in store as long 
as the people are kept from their own, and 
just so long as their rights and interests 
are sacrificed—by favoritism in Government 
care; by inequality tn Government bur- 
dens; by the encouragement of huge indus- 
trial aggregations that throttle individual 
enterprise; by the reckless waste of public 
money; and by the greatest of all injuries, 
as it underlies nearly all others, a system 
of tariff taxation whose robbing exactions 
are far beyond the needs of economical and 
legitimate Government expenditure, which 
purchases support by appeals to sordidness 


and greed, and which continually corrupts 
the public conscience.” 


“What! has he come back to the tar- 





iff?” is the exclamation of the Repub- 
lican newspapers. Yes, and he is not the 
only one. Notwithstanding the seem- 
ing indifference to that subject which 
the Washington politicians assume, there 
is nothing which gives them so much 
anxiety at this moment as the tariff, 
and the industrial combines which are 
based upon it. Chairman Babcock, with 
his bill to repeal the duties on monopo- 
lized articles, represents a mighty po- 
litical force lying between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Great Lakes, which may 
be turned against the Republican par- 
ty at any moment. It is composed of 
both farmers and manufacturers—farm- 
ers who see the prices of iron and steel 
in all forms rising while their own prod- 
ucts are either stationary or falling in 
price, manufacturers who are looking for 
foreign markets for their surplus produc- 
tions, and who have repeatedly but vain- 
ly asked for the ratification of McKin- 
ley’s reciprocity treaties. 

Both these classes have read in the 
newspapers how billions of dollars are 
tossed this way and that way in the 
consolidations and combinations and 
stock-watering jobs of the present day. 
They believe that in most cases these 
operations are made possible by the 
tariff, which excludes competing goods 
from foreign countries. They have been 
so told by many Republicans besides 
Chairman Babcock. Even the late Sen- 
ator Sherman so said to them when he 
was at the maximum of his powers, and 
he too said that he would vote to re- 
peal every duty behind which a Trust 
had taken shelter. 

The beneficiaries of this system reply 
that the rise in the prices of protected 
articles is due not to the tariff, but to 
business conditions at home, and that 
this is especially true of steel and iron 
products. This may be true. It may be 
true also that there would not be much 
importation of these things even if the 
tariff were repealed; but this goes to 
show that the tariff is unnecessary, and 
that it is kept merely to prevent competi- 
tion at some future time when conditions 
shall have changed. In one way and an- 
other, the opinion has gained lodgment 
in the Northwest and in the far West 
that the East has obtained an artificial 
advantage over them in the distribution 
of the national earnings and of the na- 
tional wealth, and that this is due in part 
to tariff legislation. This is what Chair- 
man Babcock stands for; and what he 
says, a great number of Senators and 
Representatives feel. These facts explain 
the recent caucus at the White House 
at which the question of tariff reform 
was considered. Mr. Cleveland has mere- 
ly given public utterance to what both 
parties are deeply pondering, and it is 
even possible that more Republicans 
than Democrats are lyingawake o’ nights 
thinking about it. 

It is only natural that the profession- 
al politicians should make light of Mr. 





Cleveland’s return to active politics. 
They know the weight of his heel, and 
he knows the secret thrust of their 
knives. Friendship between them there 
cannot be. But the regeneration of the 
Democratic party, which is so earnest- 
ly to be desired, is not likely to come 
through Mr. Sheehan, or Mr. Hill, or 
Mr. Cantor, or, in fact, through any of 
the leaders at present in sight. These 
may render a valuable service, but only 
on condition that they stand ready to 
serve loyally the new leader which the 
now disinfected and de-Bryanized De- 
mocracy must soon produce. Such loy- 
alty is scarcely to be expected from Mr. 
Hill; and the belittling of Mr. Cleveland’s 
share in the party councils bears every 
mark of his inspiration. But Mr. Cleve- 
land’s influence is of a kind which Mr. 
Hill can do little to minimize. The for- 
mer’s strength is with that remnant 
which, through all aberrations of the or- 
ganization, has held fast to Democratic 
principies. He represents that historic 
morale through a revival of which alone 
the Democratic party can became fit 
either for effective opposition or for gov- 
ernment. As the Tribune’s Washington 
correspondent says: “The Democratic 
politicians here, the great mass of whom 
were hurled into place and power by the 
convulsion of Bryanism in 1896, are un- 
able to make noise enongh to drown out 
the response of the country to the ex- 
President’s appeal.” 





THE BEST CANAL ASSURED. 


There can be no doubt that the House 
will say ditto to the Senate, in the matter 
of the Isthmian Canal Bill, and that, ac- 
cordingly, the Panama route will be 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
States. Thursday’s vote in the Senate 
followed a long and exhaustive debate, 
in which all the facts available were 
clearly set forth. The previous action 
of the House in designating the Nica- 
ragua route was taken in haste and igno- 
rance, before the final report of our 
‘Canal Commissioners had been made 
public, and should not stand, nor will it, 
against the deliberate decision of the 
Senate. In choosing Panama, Congress 
will only be bowing to the opinion of 
the country as well as of expert engi- 
neers. 

How sweeping a revolution in public 
sentiment this final decision represents 
is within the memory of all. For many 
years the Nicaragua motley was the 
only wear in this country. No other 
route was talked about or thought of. 
As recently as 1899, to so much as men- 
tion Panama was to expose yourself to 
derision or insult. The Hvening Post 
was the first and for a long time the 
only American newspaper of any con- 
sequence to maintain that the Panama 
route was the better—and well hooted at 
it was for its simple-mindedness, or else 
its venality. It had superior good for- 
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tune in early getting possession of the 
material which showed the strength of 
the Panama case. It was lack of famil- 
iarity with this which made the Ameri- 
can press and public so daft on the sub- 
ject of Nicaragua. The latter word had 
a kind of sacred authority and blessed- 
ness. Panama was a thing of hissing 
and contempt. No wonder, therefore, 
that it was difficult, and took years, to 
get people to look calmly into the mer. 
its of the Panama Canal. Once attention 
and impartial investigation were obtain. 
ed, fair-mindedness and the weight of 
argument did the rest. The result we 
now see. 

We consider it one of the most gratify- 
ing triumphs of reason over prejudice 
that this country has ever seen. The 
Nicaragua route was not so much a 
project as a mania, a cult. We see, in 
the case of Senator Morgan, how it be- 
came bound up with the deepest relig- 
ious beliefs. In his eyes, to-day, the 
American people stand convicted of na- 
tional apostasy in having abandoned the 
true Nicaraguan faith. Yet his enthusi- 
asm was only a little more extravagant 
than that which afflicted nine-tenths of 
our population but a little while ago. 
Nicaragua seemed impregnably intrench- 
ed. Both political parties were for it; 
the press was almost a unit in advocat- 
ing it; a formidable array of engineers 
and military men stood for it, and it was 
backed by powerful financial interests. 
Yet the whole frowning fortress has now 
been battered down by simple common 
sense, Expert opinion was first won 
over. The International Technical Com- 
mission made a report in favor of Pana- 
ma in 1898 which had a great effect on 
all engineers. Then followed our own 
Commission, whose researches on the 
spot first resulted in the conversion of 
some of its members—Admiral Walker 
notably—and slowly and in the end led 
to the great revulsion of sentiment which 
had its crowning demonstration in the 
vote of the Senate last week. It is a fine 
and inspiring example of what the per- 
suasive power of truth can do with a 
democracy. We Americans have not, 
perhaps, that swift lucidity of which the 
French boast, but we have, at any rate, 
as the final choice of the Panama route 
proves, a practical love of the truth and 
a business capacity—a “horse sense,” 
let us say—which work well in the long 
run. The success won by steady ham- 
mering in this affair of the Isthmian 
Canal should be an encouragement to 
every reformer with a good cause and 
sound arguments. They will come to 
their own with the American democ- 
racy, granted time and patience. 

That the canal would be built was 
long ago assured; now, we have every 
reason to believe, it will be built at the 
best location and within the shortest 
time. We will not again go over the 
case for Panama superiority. It was 
stated admirably, and in a condensed 
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form, by Col. Hains of the Commission, 
in a communication to Senator Hanna 
which was read in the Senate on Wednes- 
day, and which we reprint for its com- 
pact force: 


“The considerations that determined my 
decision in favor of the Panama route are: 

“‘(a) Shorter length of canal. 

““(b) Fewer and less difficult obstacles to 
be overcome. 

““(c) A more thorough knowledge of the 
physical difficulties. 

‘‘(d) The less total amount of curvature. 

“*(e) The more moderate degree of curva- 
ture—that is, the greater proportionate 
rea of canal that approaches a straight 
line. 

“(f) The lower summit level. It will be 
necessary on the Nicaragua route to raise 
and lower ships to a vertical height of 104 
feet, while at Panama the lift is only 82 
feet, an advantage of 22 feet in favor of 
Panama. Moreover, the height could be 
still further reduced at Panama, but it can- 
not be reduced at Nicaragua. 

“‘(g) The greater ease with which the 
level of Lake Bohio can be regulated as 
compared with Lake Nicaragua. The level 
of Lake Bohio is regulated automatically, 
and water taken from it for regulation is 
taken at a distance from the sailing line, 
whereas in Nicaragua the regulation is 
necessarily effected by a system of sluices 
worked by man, and the water, instead of 
being taken from the lake direct, is taken 
through a long stretch of river which is 
used by navigation. This will produce cur. 
rents in some of the bends, which naviga- 
tors would prefer to avoid. 

“(h) The largely diminished cost of main- 
tenance. 

“(i) The belief that, if the United States 
builds a canal at Panama, a canal in compe- 
tition would never be built anywhere else. 

“(j) Because the actual time of transit 
will be less. 

‘*(k) Because the dangers of temporary 
obstruction are less in proportion to the 
length of the canal. 

“(1) Because a railroad is already con- 
structed and fully equipped.” 


These were the arguments which con- 
verted Col. Hains and all the other ex- 
perts whose prepossessions were in fa- 
vor of Nicaragua. It is reasoning which 
will satisfy the country. The Spooner 
substitute for the Hepburn bill was 
carefully and skilfully drawn, and there 
is every prospect that, under its terms, 
all the preliminary work of taking title 
from the Panama Company and ratify- 
ing the treaty with Colombia will 
speedily be got through with, and the 
actual digging of the canal under Amer- 
ican control begun. Then will the 
dream of a hundred years take on the 
semblance of reality. 


THE MINERS’ DEFENCE. 


One comment on the statement of the 
Mine Workers, published on Monday 
morning, must rise to every lip: it is in- 
excusably belated. Whatever else may 
be said of it, this may be said—it is six 
weeks overdue. President Mitchell is 
uneasily aware that he is too late with 
his defence, but his excuse for delay- 
ing it only heightens the awkwardness 
of his bringing it forward at this hour. 
If his “plain unvarnished facts” were 
at his command when the strike was 
ordered, why did he not then give them 
to the light? A decent regard for that 
public to the sympathy of which he ap- 
pealed, and on which he was proceed- 
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ing to inflict so great inconvenience and 
loss, should have made him prompt and 
explicit with his statement of griev- 
ances. To-day it necessarily wears the 
air of an afterthought. Even as such, 
however, it requires candid examination, 
for it is certainly; temperate in tone and 
plausible in sound. To the careful read- 
er it will appear, we think, to be a mix- 
ture of a small amount of well-founded 
complaint, and no little confession and 
avoidance, with a great deal of falla- 
cious reasoning and an inability to see, 
or unwillingness to admit, the real mo 
tive of the strike and the true explana- 
tion of the refusal of the operators to 
arbitrate. 

To begin with the valid parts of the 
case, we are bound to concede, as in 
fact we have done from the first, that 
the increased cost of living during the 
year past might well have made the 
miners discontented with a stationary 
wage. This has been to very many the 
seamy side of our lauded prosperity. 
A fixed salary, combined with advancing 
prices of food and clothing, has been 
the unhappy lot of thousands during the 
“boom.” One could have wished for a 
more exact miners’ budget than Mr. 
Mitchell gives us. He states the increas- 
ed cost of living at between 30 and 40 
per cent., which is doubtless too high 
and certainly too vague; but we are pre 
pared to believe that enhanced expenses 
have, in reality, fully eaten up the in- 
crease in wages and the steadier em- 
ployment which the miners enjoyed last 
year. Nor can we doubt that the mixing 
up of the railroad business with that of 
mining does, as President Mitchell as 
serts, lead to a good deal of bookkeep- 
ers’ juggling, and makes it very difficult 
to say just what the actual cost of pro- 
duction is in the case of anthracite coal. 
Finally, we believe that the miners have 
had a just though minor grievance in 
the method of weighing their coal at the 
pit’s mouth, open as it is to abuses at 
their expense. 

But when all this has been allowed, 
the strength of the miners’ defence is 
exhausted; and even this strength has 
been practically destroyed by their reck- 
less course in striking first and telling 
why six weeks afterwards. If the case 
of the miners, including only the points 
now mentioned, had been freely made 
public on May 1, we fhink it would have 
put the operators to their trumps. They 
would have had to make an absolutely 
crushing reply in order to carry popu- 
lar sympathy with them in their re 
fusal to arbitrate. At present, however, 
the statement comes too much as the de 
spairing resort of alarmed leaders, who 
see their cause crumbling, and who have 
to say something to justify their con- 
duct in forcing a strike which at least 
40 per cent. of the employees were op 
posed to beginning. All this can but 
confirm the general conviction that this 
half-hearted strike was undertaken in 
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secret hopes that have proved delusive. 
The leaders really counted upon politi- 
cal influence to help them, as it did in 
1900, or else upon uninstructed senti- 
ment, or even popular hostility to Trusts. 
When all these fail them, they put out 
an explanation of their course which 
not only is fatally late, but has an un- 
fortunate appearance of not being whol- 
ly sincere. 

As to the statistics of coal-mining 
which President Mitchell proffers, we 
can only say that his averages, derived 
from Government reports, will not stand, 
in the judgment of the fair-minded, 
against the figures actually shown on the 
books of the companies. The latter were 
put at the service of the Union. Why did 
not President Mitchell accept the offer 
to inspect them, which he admits had 
a “reasonable” appearance? The skilled 
accountants in the employ of the Read- 
ing Company undoubtedly have the fig- 
ures to justify President Baer’s assertion 
that the individual efficiency of the coal- 
miner fell off 12 per cent. in 1901. To 
show, from the reports of the Geological 
Survey, that slightly more coal per man 
was mined does not at all meet the 
case. The Government’s statistics can- 
not, in the first place, be held to be more 
accurate than the Reading’s. It is a 
rule with careful statisticians to prefer, 
in many departments of production, the 
figures of private concerns to those 
gathered officially. Besides, an increase 
in labor-saving devices might account 
for the apparent increase of coal mined 
per capita, even with a really diminish- 
ed efficiency by the individual miner. But 
none of these things are dreamed of in 
President Mitchell’s philosophy. 

Nor does he seem to be aware of the 
powerful motives the operators have for 
declining to submit to the dictation of 
his union. They wish to destroy organiz- 
ed labor, he cries. But there are organ- 
ized labor and organized labor, good 
unions and bad. The evidence is over- 
whelming that the Mine-Workers’ Union 
is one of the bad ones. It is a hetero- 
geneous and unruly affair, not scrupu- 
lous in keeping its contracts, unable to 
control its own men. More than 100 
strikes occurred during the past year of 
“peace” with the Union, and these Pres- 
ident Mitchell had to confess himself 
powerless to prevent. Moreover, the 
Union has made anything like discipline 
at the mines impossible. The terror of 
“organized labor’ was over the head of 


every foreman and owner. The reply, 
made to a distasteful order: “Go to ——; 
you ain’t my boss; John Mitchell of In- 


dianapolis is my boss!” is not an imag- 
ined, but an actual one, writes Prof. R. 
W. Raymond, and it represents the gen- 
eral situation very fairly. To ask that 
the operators “recognize” such a union 

and if they did not yield to its every 
demand, they would be accused of un- 
willingness to recognize it, and a deter- 
mination to crush organized labor—is 





the height of absurdity. First produce 
your union that is one—not an incoher- 
ent and uncontrollable mass—and it 
will be time to talk about hostility to 
trades-unionism as such. 

The restlessness of laborers, their ap- 
parent willingness to strike without 
measuring properly either the reasons 
for the action or its consequences, 
have convinced us from the first that 
the anthracite operators must fight out 
their battle, and, for the time at any 
rate, settle the question at the mines. 
That its settlement there would settle 
also the exasperating annoyances in- 
flicted on trade in other quarters, is too 
much to hope. But of this at least we 
are sure, that victory by the laborers, 
in a contest begun and carried on as the 
anthracite strike has been, would have 
the most serious reflex influence on the 
general trade situation. We believe, in 
short, that the kind of demonstrations 
in which labor has lately been indulging 
must be checked, unless the public 
wishes to see some very grave conse- 
quences in the future. There is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that the business 
men at Scranton should have organized 
“law and order committees” to resist 
the interferences of the strikers. With 
the Union not only forcing the bulk of 
these merchants’ customers into idleness, 
but threatening business ruin on any 
merchant who should sell goods to an 
engineer or pumper still at work, the 
movement towards breaking down the 
safeguards of society was pretty far ad- 
vanced. Had such application of the 
power of proscription been tamely sub- 
mitted to, it is difficult to see where the 
mischievous work need stop. What, it 
may be asked, would deter the Union, in 
case of a sympathetic soft-coal strike, 
from extending the boycott indefinitely? 
If the mines could not all be closed, and 
if foreign soft coal kept coming in at our 
seaports, attacks of this sort on every 
one dealing with the miners, the import- 
ers, or the dock hands—or, indeed, with 
such misguided householders as should 
use “non-union coal’’—would be a most 
logical suggestion. We leave the reader 
to trace out for himself the possible ram- 
ifications of such a movement. The pub- 
lic, it will be said, would rise, in the face 
of such provocation, and force the 
courts and legislatures to protect its 
rights to a peaceable existence. But it 
is not the part of wisdom to yield to 
continually increasing oppression until 
the yoke has become too much for hu- 
man endurance. 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION IN VERMONT. 


The unusually spirited contest for the 
nomination for the office of Governor 
of the State of Vermont was in part the 
result of personal antagonisms, But its 
chief significance lay in its disclosure 
of very deep-seated and widespread dis- 
content with the laws affecting the sale 





of strong drink. Vermont has had a 
prohibitory law for fifty years, and it 
has been supposed that nowhere did 
such a law receive more unanimous sup- 
port. There are few large towns in the 
State, and the Legislature is complete- 
ly controlled by the representatives of 
the farmers—themselves generally 
farmers. The Republican party is the 
“respectable” party—in fact, the only 
party—and it has been identified with 
the prohibitionist element from the out- 
set. Whatever laws the “temperance” 
people demanded were enacted, and their 
cause seemed to be triumphant. Hence 
the appearance on a platform opposed to 
prohibition of a candidate for the Gov- 
ernorship who in a few weeks, although 
spending little money and personally 
unpopular, won more than one-third of 
the delegates, and came near winning a 
majority of the convention, was a very 
startling occurrence. 

Yet it by no means indicates that 
there has been a change of feeling, in 
regard to the sale of liquor, among the 
people at large. There are two or three 
considerable towns where a majority 
of the citizens would probably vote to 
license the sale; but this would have 
been true for many years. The habit 
of drinking, among reputable people, is 
not increasing; those who like to drink 
still think that the common people 
should be prevented from drinking. The 
explanation is to be found in the nature 
of the prohibitory law, which may prop- 
erly be described as outrageous. It is 
probably unconstitutional in several re- 
spects. It violates the fundamental 
rights of citizenship. It promotes per- 
jury. It demoralizes juries and prose 
cuting officers. It corrupts magistrates 
and constables. It burdens the coun- 
ties with heavy costs; and, in towns of 
any size, it completely fails to stop the 
sale of drink. No town, it may be assert- 
ed positively, can maintain itself as a 
business community without an inn; 
and no inn, it may be said almost as 
broadly, can maintain itself unless it 
supplies the ordinary wants of its 
gtests. The towns of Vermont, how- 
ever, are as well supplied with inns as 
towns of equal size in other States. In 
one town of less than 2,000 inhabitants 
three or four men engaged in the hotel 
business lately fled from the State in 
one day because of the unexpected activ- 
ity of a judge; but no one thinks that 
their business will not be carried on in 
the future as in the past. 

The original prohibitory law was bad 
enough. It authorized constables to en- 
ter dwellings or other places without 
warrant, and seize liquors found there. 
It commanded persons arrested for be 
ing drunk to disclose under oath the 
name of the person from whom they ob- 
tained liquor, and empowered any jus 
tice of the peace to commit to jail a 
prisoner who refused to disclose it. 
These provisions cannot be reconciled 
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with the Constitution of Vermont, which 
provides that “the people have a right 
to hold themselves, their houses, papers, 
and possessions, free from search or 
seizure”; forbids warrants unsupported 
by oath, or not directing a particular 
officer to make search, or directing the 
seizure of persons or property not par- 
ticularly described. Nor is such a law 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. It conflicts with the 
article forbidding unreasonable searches 
and regulating warrants, and with the 
article prescribing the method of crim- 
inal prosecutions. Under this statute a 
complaint need allege only that the re- 
spondent sold liquor “at divers times,” 
and it was not necessary to specify the 
kind or quantity of liquor, “‘nor the na- 
ture, date, or place of the offence.” 

It might seem that such a statute 
would have satisfied the most fanatical. 
It disregarded the most cherished tradi- 
tions of our race; it introduced paid spies 
and informers; it employed inquisitorial 
methods of trial abhorrent to the com- 
mon law; it imposed enormous fines; it 
enabled any inferior court to imprison 
citizens for indefinite periods; it even 
provided heavy penalties for failure on 
the part of the officers of the State to 
exhibit due zeal. Under it, offenders 
owning property were reduced to pover- 
ty; one impecunious wretch was sen- 
tenced at the age of sixty-seven to pay 
fines which were infinitely beyond his 
ability, or be imprisoned for nearly fifty 
years. 

But the fanatics were as insatiable as 
the supporters of the Holy Inquisition. 
They were enraged to find that drunk- 
ards, when compelled to inform on oath, 
perjured themselves; that constables 
and State’s attorneys made corrupt 
agreements with liquor-sellers; that 
grand jurors refused to indict and petty 
jurors to convict. Men were tried for 
ten offences, all proved by the same evi- 
dence, and juries found them guilty of 
but one. The possession of a United 
States license was made evidence of vio- 
lation of the State law, and juries with 
the licenses held before their faces 
acquitted the prisoners. In their des- 
peration, the fanatics overleaped all 
Constitutional restraints. They passed a 
law authorizing any constable to stop 
men and women on the highway and 
search their persons, whenever he “sus- 
pected” that they had the accursed thing 
in their possession. They passed an- 
other law forbidding the payment of 
their compensation to the officers of the 
State unless the judges of the Supreme 
Court were satisfied that they had dis- 
charged their duties with zeal. And, 
finally, in direct defiance of the Consti- 
tution, they abolished the right of trial 
by jury. 

This step was taken by the prostitu- 
tion of the Court of Chancery. Every 
place where liquor was unlawfully sold 
was declared a nuisance, to be abated 
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by a proceeding brought by the attorney 
for the State, or by the Chancellor, of 
his own motion. That officer is now 
directed by statute to proceed, in term 
or in vacation, with or without affi- 
davits, against such persons and places 
as he thinks fit, or on such complaints 
as he regards as satisfactory. “General 
reputation” is declared by law to be pre- 
sumptive evidence of a nuisance, and 
the maintenance of the nuisance is to 
be enjoined as a contempt of court. The 
Chancellor may, therefore, hale before 
him whom he pleases, without indict 
ment or specific complaint, enjoin him 
fine him not less than $500 for con- 
tempt, and commit him to jail. And 
this in the face of the Constitutional pro- 
vision that in all prosecutions for crim- 
inal offences the accused has a right to 
be tried by an impartial jury of his 
peers, without whose unanimous consent 
he cannot be found guilty. No wonder 
that when this scandalous perversion of 
our institutions culminated, as it did 
recently, in a homicide by a spy and in- 
former, the wrath of conservative citi- 
zens boiled over. Such excesses, com- 
mitted in the name of temperance, have 
created a determination to do away with 
the present statutes, no matter what is 
substituted. They are enough to make 
all men sympathize with the good bishop 
who declared that if the choice must 
be made between England free and Eng- 
land sober, he should give the prefer- 
ence to freedom. But the subversion of 
the safeguards of liberty in Vermont 
has not brought with it sobriety. 


RECITATION OR CANTILATION? 

Whether poetry should be recited in 
the speaking or chanted in the singing 
voice is matter of old debate, and prece- 
dents enough could be cited for either 
view. The matter comes again within 
the range of public interest through the 
recent controversy between a_ distin 
guished Neo-Celtic poet, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
and an eminent symbolist, Mr. Arthur 
Symons. Mr, Yeats has proved his con 
victions by having ‘“psalteries’—some 
simple form of musical notation for the 
reciter—prepared for his poems, which 
are now being cantilated in England by 
an accomplished elocutionist. Mr. Sy- 
mons demurs to this method, on the 
ground that a musical arrangement of 
pitches for recitation greatly limits 
the range of individual interpretation. 
As if to confirm Mr. Symons’s doubts, 
Herr Possart’s renderings of poems to 
the musical settings of Richard Strauss 
have recently failed signally in Lon- 
don, despite the justly great reputation 
of this renowned tragedian. But this 
only proves that the British public is 
indifferent to this form of musical dec- 
lamation, which, in many persons’ opin- 
ion, would be a strong argument in its 
favor. 

The matter concerns all those who 
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find pleasure in poetry, for the chant- 
ing method promises a higher enjoy- 
ment than can be had from recitation 
in the speaking voice. Now it must be 
recalled that declamation upon a few 
simple modulations and with an instru- 
mental accompaniment is no new thing. 
We have it for a very special use in 
the intoning of the church service, in 
recitative passages in opera, in the 
chanting delivery of certain orators and 
actors—the elder Bellew was a strik 
ing exemplar of the method. So much 
for its esthetic uses, which are all, it 
will be felt, of a very restricted sort. 
Furthermore, cantilation is a favorite 
expedient of melodrama and panto- 
mime. No villain pursues a heroine ex- 
cept to a tumultuous accompaniment; 
and no just, or merely repentant, per 


son expires except to slow music. Sim- 
ilarly in pantomime, when the benev 
olence of the Good Fairy becomes too 
emotional for mere song or mere speech, 
the orchestra intervenes, and such 
throbbing lines as— 

‘Fair Princess, I will guard thee well 

Fear not Malvino’s fatal spell 
are invariably recited in a third man 
ner, which can only be described as can 
tilation, with a close regard for some 
reminiscence of Handel's Largo—the in- 
cidental music. But it must be said that 
such effects are not greatly valued by 
the judicious. 

setter witnesses to the value of chant 
ed verse would be the considerable suc 
cess of the recitals of Shakspere and Ten 
nyson by Mr. Riddle and Mr. Lang, the 
very poignant effect of, say, Yvette Guil- 
bert’s crooning of popular songs, and the 
personal practice of certain notable poets 
in delivering their own lines Tenny- 
son, as every one knows, groaned and 
rolled out his own verse in modulations 
which the cynical found intolerable and 
the simple-minded vastly impressive. 
Swinburne, an acknowledged master of 
rhythmical English, is said to affect a 
similar orotundity. jut most men, 
and even poets, are notoriously bad coun- 
sellors in their own affair, and one 
would be reluctant to derive a general 
principle from a personal idiosynerasy 
due possibly to embarrassment. 

Of course Mr. Yeats and Herr Possart 
and Mr. Riddle might appeal to the uni- 
versal custom of antiquity. There was 
a time, probably, when all poetry was 
sung to tunes as simple as those which 
are still heard in “traditional Irish 
singing.” In fact, the recitation of 
poetry without music presupposes al- 
most as advanced a civilization as does 
the reading of poetry gut it should 
be remembered that this is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the reform proposed 
by Mr. Yeats. The ancients and the 
Irish peasantry had quite distinctly in 
mind either song or speech never a 
third mode which lay between the two 
and was used for the rendering of 
poetry. If the traditional ballad tunes 
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are of the simplest kind, it is not to fa- 
vor a theory of Mr. Yeats’s, but merely 
because the composers of these tunes 
knew no more elaborate music. It can- 
not be too strongly urged that the real 
successors of the singing poets are 
Schubert and Mozart and Wagner—the 
great song-writers and opera-compos- 
ers. Whenever poetry needs the en- 
hancement of music, the composers will 
claim it for their own. The example of 
Richard Strauss’s elaborate recitative 
compositions will hardly encourage them 
to revive among us “the traditional Irish 
singing.” 

Like many other’ well-intentioned 
movements, this revival of “‘speaking to 
music’ is merely an amusing bit of 
archaism, which cavalierly disregards 
the reasons for things as they are. 
When poetry filled a large social func- 
tion, was recited before audiences, and 
was practically never read, it naturally 
required the aid of music. Now that 
poetry has become an individual enjoy- 
ment—a matter chiefly for the closet 
—it has largely dispensed with mel- 
ody. Meanwhile long generations of 
refined social intercourse have probably 
greatly improved the speaking voice; 
and in our own time, in the case of 
Booth at least, and in Bernhardt before 
her mannerisms overtook her, we have 
heard a declamation so varied, so sub- 
tle and harmonious, that beside it any 
form of intonation—anything, in fact, 
but the most perfect melody—must have 
seemed crude and inartistic. We are 
no longer a singing people, and the fact 
is to be deplored; but our regeneration 
lies along the lines of perfected music 
and of intelligent declamation, not along 
those of an archaistic return to outworn 
musical modes. Cantilation, at least, 
will not win us back from prose to 
poetry. 


BRET HARTE. 


An interesting and unusual circumstance 
to be noted in reviewing the literary career 
of the late Bret Harte is the survival of 
his fame in spite of his indifference about 
writing up to it; indeed, in the face of 
what sometimes seemed a reckless impulse 
to write it down. His work easily divides 
itself into two periods—a short one, dur- 
ing which he wrote a score or so of tales 
whose freshness, force, and vivacity have 
never been excelled; and a long, prolific 
one, during which he does not appear to 
have received a new impression, or to 
have made a new observation on life, or 
to have profited for reflection by the 
varied experience of the passing years 
that should bring wisdom. 

The quality of his creative faculty was 
similar to that of a highly concentrated 
essence, good to produce marvellous effects 
in a short time, but losing its efficacy 
through constant use. We may plausibly 
infer from the subjects and title of his 
last volume, ‘Openings in the Old Trail’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), his own recogni- 
tion that, in all his life, he had had a 
clear vision of but one trail—the steep 





trail leading from the world beyond down 
the Sierras to the river turbid with gold- 
en sands. As discoverer of the trail, no 
one may dispute his claim. He struck 
it, blazed it, exploited it; it was and must 
ever remain absolutely, brilliantly, his 
own. 

His actual discovery was Nature in an 
aspect always grand, sometimes awful, at 
a moment when her primeval solitude was 
invaded by a host that had cast human 
relationships behind, and came surging 
towards an unknown land, all under the 
sway of a devouring passion—the thirst 
for gold. Following the line of literary 
tradition, such an inspiration should have 
provoked rather splendid romance. So far, 
however, as any manifestation of the 
human mind is original, Bret Harte’s use 
of his situation was original; and it is 
by this originality, which defied precedent 
and dared failure, that he won an im- 
mediate success and permanent high rank 
in American literature. He used the most 
romantic stuff literally—that is, as a real- 
ist. He presented the fact, humorously, 
ironically, pathetically, cynically, and al- 
ways for its own sake, apparently with- 
out any desire to idealize, or any percep- 
tion of symbolical value. This is not to 
say that his work was a plain statement of 
facts, but that almost nothing beyond or 
beneath the external fact came within 
the range of his impressionability. He 
was not a contemplative man; he had no 
curiosity about things invisible to the nat- 
ural eye; he was not interested in point- 
ing a way to higher things. He accepted 
the world as he saw it, and sought to 
reveal it in the most effective manner, un- 
concerned to censure or to praise. He 
was not, in fact, a great man, and there- 
fore could not be a great writer. To be 
original in literature, consciously to owe 
little to predecessors, is to be remark- 
able, to be memorable, to make for one’s 
self a place conspicuous and apart; but it 
is not to be great. Greatness in letters 
implies possession not so much of qual- 
ities that are different from the common, 
and dazzling, as of those which humanity 
has long agreed to regard as the most 
enviable. 

Bret Harte was, for his time, different 
and is still dazzling. In the early seven- 
ties the American public had a taste in 
fiction of confirmed respectability. Vice 
was tolerated only to defeat itself and by 
way of enhancing the virtue of being vir- 
tuous. When half a dozen tales concerning 
a community of ruffians (thieves, gamblers, 
and prostitutes) dwelling beyond the 
Rockies were introduced to the reading 
East, literary conventions were demoraliz- 
ed, and the claims of virtue to exclusive 
representation in fiction were, so to speak, 
knocked into a cocked hat. The author, in 
his own person, shared the indifference as 
to morals that distinguished his characters. 
Like his Colonel Starbottle of Siskiyou, 
he seemed to assume personal responsibili- 
ty. At all events he made no attempt to 
evade it by interpolated sermons or by a 


plea that he described the immoral for 


the purpose of being moral. ‘Cherokeo 
Sal’s’”’ baby (father unknown) is born in 
Roaring Camp. Outside the door, groups of 
men, of imperturbable demeanor, appar- 
ently passionless, grimly ironical, make 
bets, two to five, that Sal will pull through. 
But when the door was opened by “Stumpy,” 





Sal “had climbed, as it were, that rugged 
road that led to the stars, and so passed 
out of Roaring Camp, its sin and shame, 
for ever.” The narrator of the incident 
makes no effort to improve the occasion. 
The chances were all against Sal; so, in a 
perfectly natural way, she died. That is 
the tale; take it or leave it as you please. 
Thus peremptorily he appears as a rejector 
of the didactic motive, and his rejection 
goes to show his instinct for story-telling, 
and allies him with such ancient masters 
of his craft as Boccaccio and the narrator 
of the adventures of Aladdin. 

Though the matter of his tales was rev- 
olutionary, the form was classical. He aim- 
ed at an effect of the whole, and this he 
achieved by the most careful selection of 
detail, and probably by equally scrupulous 
rejection, He was not insensible to physical 
nature, but he used it only as a background 
for drama or for purely rhetorical intensi- 
fication. ‘“‘Tennessee’’ makes a desperate 
dash for liberty, shoots right and left at 
the crowd surrounding the Arcade Saloon, 
speeds thence up Grizzly Cafion, is captur- 
ed, tried, and condemned to die; and ‘“‘above 
all this, etched on the dark firmament, 
rose the Sierras, remote and passionless, 
crowned with remoter, passionless stars.” 
Similar imaginative sentences appear me- 
chanically, for scenic effect, and can hard- 
ly be taken to mean that the author wishes 
to intimate a profound appreciation of the 
real insignificance of human tragedy. Still, 
in ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ such an 
intention is discernible, and it lends to the 
incident the dignity of a nobler literature. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Bret Harte arrived instinctively at perfec- 
tion of form, and that he did not proceed 
deliberately, in conformity with known 
esthetic law. This instinct was not enough 
for the construction of novels or for the 
prolonged development of character. No 
more incoherent novel than ‘Gabriel Con- 
roy’ was ever written. There are excellent 
scenes, sharply defined individuals, but, on 
the whole, the novel is a monument to the 
author’s limitations and defects. The wo- 
men express supremely his low and vulgar 
view of women and his appalling uncon- 
sciousness that the view was either low or 
vulgar. He emphasizes throughout his re- 
moteness from true romance, his confusion 
between pathos and sentimentality, and his 
delight in glaring theatrical effects. He 
suggests, indeed, quite pitiably, that there 
was nothing in himself to serve as a touch- 
stone for the representation of honorable 
men and decent women. 

Nothing in his work has been more se- 
verely criticised than the habit of attribut- 
ing to passably worthless people a single 
and signal virtue; but the virtue is gen- 
erally a primitive one, and is rarely either 
inconsistent or improbable. After all, the 
denizens of Roaring Camp and Red Dog and 
One Horse Gulch (incomparable names!) 
were men, not brutes; and it is not ranging 
them with the angels to say that they stood 
by each other in calamity, or that one could 
give his life for a friend, or for a child, or 
even for a woman whose improprieties were 
flagrant. In nothing, it seems to us, was 
Bret Harte more successful than in saving 
his heroes from the heroic pose. The key- 
note of his characterization is concealment 
of emotion. Certain gamblers, it will be 
remembered, calmly continued their game 
“the day that French Pete and Kanaka Joe 
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shot each other to death over the bar in the 
front room.” ‘Mr. John Oakhurst, going 
out in the snow to shoot himself, smiling- 
ly kissed the Duchess,” and sald he was 
only going as far as the Cafion. Men with 
a hand on their pistols, watching to get 
the “line,” chaffed each other in miners’ 
or gamblers’ slang. 

It is the privilege of creative writers 
whose work is based on actual social condi- 
tions, to become for posterity the historians 
of those conditions. No future historian of 
the State of California, however serious, 
can hope to discredit Bret Harte. Already 
Jack Hamlin, that lonely calculator of 
chances, Miggles, Colonel Starbottle, Yuba 
Bill, and M’liss, daughter of Old Smith, Old 
Bummer Smith, are historical personages. 
In time their story will probably crystallize 
into a legend—the “Legend of the Forty- 
Niners’’—possessing authority and prestige, 
for ever true, as is its remote classical 
progenitor, the Legend of the Golden 
Fleece. 


MR. BRYCE’S ROMANES LECTURE. 


OxFORD, June 7, 1902. 


The Sheldonian Theatre was-crowded by 
Mr. Bryce’s hearers beyond its recent wont 
at Romanes lectures. On the present occa- 
sion the number of American professors 
and college presidents, and of Americans in 
general, was noticeably large. Indeed, the 
resort of the learned and academical world 
of America to Oxford has been markedly on 
the increase of late years, so that if it 
is not already true, it will soon be true, to 
say that Oxford is an indispensable centre 
of the broadest intellectual life of English- 
speaking people the world over. No man 
could more fitly illustrate this state of 
things than Mr. James Bryce, who has done 
so much to promote a mutual understand- 
ing between America and England. Nor 
could he well have chosen a topic of more 
intimate and equal concern to the United 
States and the British Empire than ‘The 
Relations of the Advanced and the Back- 
ward Races of Mankind.” 

His lecture was too earnest and too 
thoughtful to admit of purple passages; and 
his tense manner, combined with the ency- 
clopedic readiness with which he flashed 
the rays of his scrutiny now into the fast- 
nesses of hill tribes in India, anon into the 
mining camps of the Rocky Mountains, 
passing from the Bushmen of South Africa 
to the Ainos of Japan and the tribes of 
the Malay archipelago, seemed to forbid 
demonstrations of applause. But he held 
the unflagging attention of his large audi- 
ence to the last, and gave to his brief cha- 
racterizations of the multitudinous home- 
countries of the several tribes and races of 
mankind that vivid reality which emanates 
from the mind only of one who speaks of 
what he has seen with his own eyes. In his 
introduction he dwelt on the fact that man 
has at‘last ‘‘all but finished’ the explora. 
tion of the earth; that ‘‘a far more wide- 
spread contact” than other ages have seen 
has resulted from this, and that all the 
backward races are now placed ‘‘in a more 
or less complete dependence upon the more 
advanced.”” His subject he finally defined 
as ‘“‘the phenomena that attend the contact 
of the civilized and uncivilized races.” Ra- 
cial difference he made no attempt to de- 
fine. “Let us go straight to the facts,” he 








said, “the facts and problems which the 
contact of diverse races brings into being.”’ 

His first case was that of comparatively 
smallaggregates of men in a backward state, 
or of more numerous tribes whose physique 
was weak. In this case the backward race 
quickly vanishes, not always through the 
fault of the stronger race. His second case 
was one not of destruction but of absorp- 
tion. When a stronger immigrant race 
comes among aborigines of a race neither 
in a low stage of savagery nor physically 
feeble, these may be imperceptibly “‘blent 
with and lost among the stronger and more 
numerous or more prolific race.’’ Sometimes 
this is ‘‘not so much by mixture of blood 
as by the imposition on the less civilized 
race of the characteristic type of the more 
advanced.”” The Slavs who entered Europe 
in and after the eighth century have be- 
come Greeks, and the same is true, he said, 
of the Albanians in Greece. The race thus 
absorbed may be the stronger in everything 
but intelligence. Strength is sometimes the 
undoing of a people, as the case of the red 
Indian so often shows. ‘‘The black man,” 
said our lecturer most pointedly—‘‘the black 
man submits and survives.’’ Here he paused 
to survey the enormous change that has 
passed upon the population of the globe 
through the two cases of extinction and 
absorption. 

By far the most complex phenomena of 
race-contact arose, continued Mr. Bryce, 
where there can be no question of absorp- 
tion or of extinction; the races involved 
being equally matched, or nearly so. Here 
either there is mixture by intermarriage, 
cor the two races “remain separate, neces- 
sarily influencing one another but not min.- 
gling their blood.’’ In the former case, that 
of mixture of blood by intermarriage, he 
found ‘‘all the great peoples of the world’’: 
the French, the Germans, the Russians. 
And finally, as the result of the completest 
mixture on equal terms and in the most 
various ways, he instanced the English and 
the Americans in the following words: 

“The original source of the largest of all 
civilized nations, that which inhabits th 
temperate parts of North America, was not 
only itself the product of diverse sources bc- 
fore it crossed the ocean, but has within the 
last seventy years received such enormous 
accretions from Ireland, Germany, Scandi- 
ravia, and the Slavs of Central Europe, thal 
it is becoming the most mixed of all che 
peoples we know.” 

fiaving dealt with the extinction of the 
weak by contact with the stronger races, 
and with the less drastic but equally com- 
plete process of absorption which so fre- 
quently takes place, and having surveyed 
the capital instances of the formation of 
new races by commixture on more or less 
equal terms of various strong races, out 
lecturer addressed himself to the last case 
of all—cases of contact without mixture of 
blood or intermarriage. “What,”” he ask- 
ed, ‘are the causes which favor or check 
intermarriage between races brought into 
contact?” The causes favoring it he found 
neirher in equal civilization nor in equal en- 
dowments, physical or mental, nor in com- 
munity of race or language. The cause ab- 
solutely checking it he found in physicul 
repulsion based upon differences in 
and varying in its intensity according to 
the degree of those differences. Repulsiona 
to intermarriage was most absolute 
tween the white racea and the blacks. It ex- 
isted, but in a less degree, between the 
white races and the red men. Here a per- 
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the point 
“I have been struck,” said Mr. Bryce, “by 
hearing men in the Rocky Mountains who 
would have concealed any infusion of negro 
blood, mention that their mothers or grand- 
mothers had been Indians.” 


sonal observation drove home. 


A difference between the Teutonic and the 
South Eurcpean races was here noted, the 
latter feeling far less repulsion to inter- 
marriage with a colored “Where 
Americans, Englishmen, and Germans rule,” 
he said, ‘‘there is no intermarriage with tbe 
colored races, and consequently no prospect 
of race-fusion.” Bet ween 


race. 


colored races 
contact brings about more intermarriage on 
the whole, but red men hardly intermariy 
with negroes more frequently than do 
whites The Berbers of North Africa, on 
the contrary, prone to unite with the 
blacks of the Sudan. Similar and more 
extreme is the case of Morocco. The rea 
son for this our lecturer found chiefly in re- 
ligion Potent though religion may be, he 
conceived it to be less powerful than color 
either in favor of or against intermarriage, 
because it cannot create physical repulsion 
and it changed. Religion in ths 
pre-Christian world scarcely exercised a po- 
tent influence because everybody respected 
his neighbor's religion. Now, our 
metaphysical monotheism pronounces other 
faiths pernicious, and will have no deai- 
ings with their professors A distinction ta 
this regard was here made between Islam 
and Christianity. Mohammedans __inter- 
marry more freely with polytheists because 
in such cases the wife abjures her ‘“‘false’’ 
religien. But with Christians the 
c®? Islam will not intermarry 
“It is religion,’ our lecturer said, ‘‘that has 
in those regions forbidden the mixture of 
races, that apparently 
ble problem which we call ‘the 
question.’ ” 

Next came up for consideration 
cases where, in spite of the barrier of col- 
or or that of religion, or both, there is 
actual mixture between the white and the 
colored races. A third race results; does 
it etand midway between the two sources 
from which it derives? Physically it usual- 
ly does, but {ts mental type is much near- 
er to that of the advanced race. But here 
Mr. Bryce urged that our data are insuf- 
ficient. Still more insufficient, he main- 
tained, were our data for determining the 
result of race-mixture such as that in 
progress through the contact in America 
of numerous white races. “We cannot,” 
said Mr. Bryce, “speak positively as to 
what the result may be on the American 
people, after another century, of the great 
stream of non-English blood which is be- 
ing poured into its veins. The type may 
remain, yet the national character may 
prove to have been affected.”” He ventur- 
ed, nevertheless, upon a general prog- 
nostication as follows: (1) Two races phy- 
siologically near would combine with ad- 
vantageous results. (2) In proportion as 
the two elements were physiologically re- 
mote, the resulting combination failed to 
improve on the lower of the two stocks. 
He instanced, as a typical instance of (1), 
“the peoples formed by the blending of 
Celts and Teutons in western’ Britain 
(Wessex), in northeastern Ireland, in 
northeastern France, and in western Swit 
zeriand, and the admixture of Slavs and 
Teutons in northern and eastern Ger- 
many. On the other hand, mixtures of 
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whites and negroes, or of whites and Hin- 
dus, being cases of (2), though apparent- 
ly not lacking in physical strength, show 
a lack of persistency, and either die out 
or revert by intermarriage to the type of 
one of the parent races, usually to that 
of the lower race. 

Here Mr. Bryce’s argument dwelt sig- 
nificantly upon three men of brilliant gifts 
constituting exceptions to this dictum (and 
he might have added a fourth, Pushkin, the 
national poet of Russia): Alexandre Dumas, 
whose imagination, though ‘‘not of the high- 
est quality,” was of almost unsurpassed fer- 
tility, although he was either a mulatto 
or a quadroon. Then, in words so unmis- 
takably pointing to an honored American 
citizen that, even before an English au- 
dience it was not necessary to give his 
name, the lecturer said: “At this mo- 
ment there is living in the United 
States the son of a white father and 
negro mother, himself born in slavery, 
who is one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities and perhaps the most moving 
and persuasive orator in that nation of 
eighty millions.”’ Finally, he added: ‘“‘Mex- 
ico has been ruled for a quarter of a cen- 
tury with equal vigor and wisdom by a 
man of mixed Indian and Spanish blood 
who ranks among the five or six leading 
figures of our time.’’ These single in- 
stances, however, leave unchallenged the 
average result of contact by way of mix- 
ture between races of marked physical 
dissimilarity. ‘‘The average offspring is 
apt,”’ said Mr. Bryce, ‘‘to be physically in- 
ferior to the average of either parent stock,”’ 
and, in its mental endowment, falls short 
of the higher by a greater interval than 
that by which it rises above the lower. 
Se wide a generalization doubtless requir- 
ed qualification, he went on to say. The 
Arabs had improved certain African strains 
by permeating them, and the like thing 
had happened in Mexico; but whether the 
net result was satisfactory remained prob- 
lematical. In closing this discussion of 
contact by mixture between races physio- 
logically opposed, but of fairly equal 
strength, Mr. Bryce dwelt upon the un- 
questioned finality of this solution of the 
race problem. Race antagonism, danger- 
ous ‘‘because rooted in nature,’’ could not 
but vanish, he said, ‘‘when the races were 
blent.” 

The remaining third of the lecture was 
devoted to the discussion of cases where, 
for various reasons carefully differentiated, 
contact exists without the possibility of fu- 
sion by marriage—the English in India, the 
Americans in Luzon and the Philippines 
generally, the Dutch in Java, the French in 
Madagascar, the Chinese in Western Amer- 
ica and Australia, and, lastly, the circum- 
stances being only analogous to the cases 
above instanced, the former slave States of 
our Union, where seven millions of negroes 
dwell together with double their number of 
whites. Add Algeria and British South 
Africa and Western South America, where 
the preponderance numerically of the back- 
ward races is very great, though not always 
statistically ascertainable. Under all these 
widely differing circumstances and in every 
one of these various cases race antagonism, 
arising from inequality and rooted in dis- 
similarity of character, issuing in dis- 
trust and helpless misunderstanding, was 
the danger, made pressing by the fact of 
two races confronting each other as dis- 





tinct and unfriendly bodies. ‘The passions 
of a racial conflict,’’ said Mr. Bryce, “sweep 
all but the gentlest natures away.’ Indus- 
trial difficulties arose to complicate tumult- 
uous violence, and pity grew blunt towards 
those who stood outside the racial or so- 
cial pale. Evils of this order tended to 
become more acute the more democratic a 
government became, and the more advan- 
tages of education and the like were ex- 
tended to the weaker race. 

Addressing himself to the formidable 
problems thus baldly summarized from his 
more eloquent and complete account, the 
lecturer began by saying: “That contact 
can be averted by inducing European peo- 
ples to forbear from annexing or settling 
in the countries inhabited by the colored 
races, is not to be expected. The impulses 
which move these peoples in the present 
will not be checked by the prospect of evils 
in the future. Besides, the work of an- 
nexation is practically done already.” 
Withdrawal from Algeria, India, or West- 
ern Turkestan would, he argued, give rise 
to mischiefs probably greater than those 
in the present situation. The French, the 
English, the Russians, then, he regards as 
sadly committed to their well-nigh impos- 
sible tasks in those countries. To the Cal- 
ifornian and Australian policies of abso- 
lutely stringent exclusiveness toward the 
Chinese, he gave his hesitating and regret-~ 
ful assent, saying guardedly: ‘‘There are 
cases in which the exclusion of the back- 
ward race seems justified in the interest of 
humanity at large by the consideration 
that to admit that race would involve more 
of loss to the higher race than of gain to 
the lower.”’ 

Mr. Bryce’s mind, then, on one of our 
American questions of the hour, was made 
tolerably clear. Did his silence on another 
—our occupation of the Philippines—con- 
vey the opinion that it would be best for us 
to withdraw before it is too late, as it is 
for the French, the English, and the Rus- 
sians in Algeria, India, and Turkestan? The 
only answer derivable from his discourse 
comes most uncertainly from the considera- 
tions with which it closed—from an enu- 
meration which he gave of certain elements 
of hope in the future outlook. We must, 
then, pass over, with however much regret, 
his masterly discussion of our negro prob- 
lem in the South, and leave out his lumi- 
nous appreciations of the réles played “in 
race-contact where fusion is impossible by 
Christianity and Islam, respectively, in 
order to derive such light as may come 
from his mature consideration of prob- 
lems like ours in the Philippines. 

Baldly presented, and not, be it remem- 
bered, definitely addressed to our case, 
though it ts named, his considerations are 
these: (1) Duty and policy alike demand 
that the relations should be friendly be- 
tween a dominant race and a backward 
race with which it cannot fuse and yet 
must live; (2) at the risk of excluding and 
therefore alienating the poorest and most 
ignorant whites, race and blood should not 
be made the ground of discrimination in 
respect of political rights, which should 
be based on a qualification of property and 
education; (3) as to social relations, the 
only hope springs from a possibility that 
the dominant race can realize how impor- 
tant it is for their country’s future to help 
on and make friends with the backward 
race, ‘‘Let who will make the laws if I make 





the manners,” was the lecturer’s hopeful 
text, and he added: “Manners depend upon 
sentiment, and sentiment changes slowly. 
Still, it changes. It has changed as regards 
torture. It has changed as regards slavery.” 
Finally, and again in a mood of hesitant 
optimism, Mr. Bryce spoke of certain pos- 
sible changes which: might conceivably af- 
fect the existing contact of races, especial- 
ly in the tropics, and so make the future 
unlike the past: (1) The power of white 
races to work and multiply in the tropics 
may be enhanced by medical discoveries 
such as ‘‘the recent expulsion of yellow 
fever from Cuba by the American physi- 
cians’; (2) the rate of increase or decrease 
of dominant races may be affected by their 
gradual acclimatization in countries re- 
cently occupied; (3) scientific discovery and 
mechanical invention may largely supersede 
the necessity for labor in countries too hot 
for white men to work in; (4) some of the 
races now deemed backward may show an 
unforeseen capacity for intellectual and 
moral progress. The force of this point 
the lecturer greatly enhanced by his no- 
table observation that the differences be- 
tween backward and advanced races lie 
“not so much in intelligence as in force 
of will and tenacity of purpose,’ and he 
added: ‘‘How far these latter qualities can 
be developed with a developing intellect is 
still doubtful, for the future will bring new 
opportunities.” Louis DYER. 








SOME FROUDE LETTERS. 
Paris, May 1, 1902. 


There died in France, a year or more ago, 
one of those political agitators, once com- 
mon in this country, who, under changed 
conditions, have now become very rare. I 
refer to the late Gen. Gustave Cluseret, who 
began life in most orthodox fashion as a 
regularly educated officer of the French 
army, but who ended his days as a work- 
ingman’s member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. During his long career, Cluseret had 
been a soldier in the armies of Italy and 
the United States, an exile in America, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Turkey, a war cor- 
respondent for a New York daily, a painter 
who exhibited at many a Paris Salon, a 
Fenian leader in England, and a War Min- 
ister under the Paris Commune, when he 
was condemned to death in contumaciam by 
the Versailles Government. Such were some 
of the varied experiences of this extraor- 
dinary man. 

Cluseret’s strange life, his rather strik- 
ing personal appearance, his bold and often 
picturesque language, in which his many 
personal enemies (almost everybody be- 
came such sooner or later) were always 
handled without gloves, a winning some- 
thing in his manners—all this awakened a 
sort of compassion for an evidently dis- 
appointed spirit and won him more than 
one distinguished friend in various lands. 
In Italy he was closely associated with 
Garibaldi in the heroic period, and dur- 
ing the epoch of our civil war Sumner, 
among other prominent Americans, was, as 
letters which I have under my eye as I 
write show, warmly attached to him. 

But of all Cluseret’s foreign aequain- 
tances, James Anthony Froude probably had 
for him the greatest good will. Of Froude 
Cluseret never seemed to have an evil word 
to say, a very rare state of mind for him. 
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They appear to have become acquainted im- 
mediately after the fall of the Commune, 
from which disaster Cluseret barely escaped 
with his life, thanks largely to his Ameri- 
can citizenship. The nature of this ac- 
quaintance comes out well in Froude’s let- 
ters to Cluseret, which the latter placed 
in my possession some years ago, and a por- 
tion of which are reproduced below. 

Froude’s interest in Cluseret lessened to- 
wards the close of his life. The reason for 
this appears in the letter which Froude 
wrote to me in September, 1888: 


“Cluseret’s book of Memoirs perplexes me. I 
cannot undertake to find a translator for it. The 
present state of society may be as rotten as he 
thinks it is, and may be all going to the Devil. 
But if the Devil is to come for it in the shape 
of dynamite and the massacre of the bour- 
geoisie, which he seems to recommend, I hope 
I shall be in another place before the visita- 
tion takes effect.’’ 


On June 29, 1894, he wrote to me as fol- 
lows. The letter reached me on the day 
President Carnot was buried: 


“IT am interested in what you tell me about 
Cluseret. He used to write to me sometimes. 
I should like to hear what he thinks about the 
present phase of the Revolution. My own 
opinion has long been that we are drifting to- 
wards military government again; I mean all 
of us, France, England, and America too. Con- 
stitutional Governments are too weak to deal 
with daggers and dynamite. Your own people 
lynch the niggers for fear the courts should 
be too gentle with them. Carlyle said to me 
in 1871: ‘The people are saying to the upper 
classes, if you cannot mend this accursed state 
of society, by God, we will destroy it and you, 
and ourselves too, and so make an end.’ So- 
ciety does not mean to be destroyed just yet, 
and, if free institutions are in the way, will end 
them first.”’ 

THEODORE STANTON. 





5 OnsLow GARDENS, Lonpon, S. W., 
February 10, 1872. 

For yourself, I congratulate you on being 
alive. The interest which I felt in you led me 
to make particular inquiries as to your fate, 
and I supposed myself to have received au- 
thentic information that you had been killed. 

I am an old Republican. Thirty years ago 
I would myself have taken my place on the 
barricade had the chance fallen in my way. 
I was a fool, like other young men, and believed 
that because existing institutions were wrong, 
they would fall when they were attacked, and 
that something better would at once take their 
place. My present opinion is, that although 
the something better will come at last, we 
may wait for it a couple of hundred years, and 
that the International (so far as I know either 
its views or its resources) would not give us, 
if it succeeded, a permanent state of society 
better than what we now possess. 

The men of ideas, however, are the only 
members of the human family that are interest- 
ing. You, as one of them, I shall continue to 
watch so long as you are above the water. 
Whatever befalls you, your course will be a 
remarkable one, and you will contribute your 
share to the smashing up of injustice and 
imposture. 

Yours truly, J. A. Frovpe 
(The Editor of Fraser's). 


LONDON, May 16, 1872. 

I think of going to New York in the Autumn 
to give lectures on the Irish question. I mean 
to say that the political side of Irish agitation 
is folly, and can end only (as it has always 
hitherto ended) in shame and national disgrace. 
If it succeeded, it would make the peasantry 
no better off than they are at present. There 
is no tyrant over the poor so cruel as an Irish 
attorney or an Irish land-jobber, and those are 
the men who would be elected to an Irish Par- 
liament. I wish to see the whole force of Irish 
popular opinion united to that of the English 





people to overthrow landlordism, and give the 
fruits of the soil to those who cultivate it. The 
Fenians, when they hear what I have to say 
about their false and bastard “‘patriotism,’’ will 
be inclined to break my head or put a bullet 
through me. I wish them, however, to hear me 
out to the end of my course of lectures at any 
rate. A word from you to that effect, if you 
have any friends among them at New York, 
wight be useful to me. 

The Fortnightly Review, about which you ask, 
is an advanced Radical Publication 
men write in it. But it is too doctrinaire for 
my taste. The formulas of advanced English 
politicians are as stiff and arrogant as the 
formulas of theology. Truth itself becomes dis- 
tasteful to me when it comes tn the shape of a 
proposition. Half the life is struck out of it 
in the process. The Review, however, has a 
high reputation. The chief contributors are 
Comtists (you know about M. Comte), and in 
their own way stand up for the poor against the 
rich. 


Many good 


LONDON, June 11, 1872. 

A time will come when you will see that the 
leaders of our Reform League are as hollow 
and futile as the Fenians. Political Reform, 
both in England and Ireland, is an imposture. 
The wider the suffrage in England, the more 
completely Parliament becomes a monopoly of 
the rich, and in consequence the more cor- 
rupt and useless. In Ireland, a Home Parlia- 
ment will be equally returned by the Priests, 
and the power of Priests and the power of mon- 
ey are the two devils that we have to fight 
against. 

The true leaders of the people in England are 
the managers of the Trades Unions, who care 
nothing for politics or Parliament, but fix 
their eyes steadily on the particular measures 
which will do them good, and wrench them by 
superior skill and force out of the hands of the 
capitalists. The upper classes are wise in their 
generation, and like nothing better than to tempt 
the masses away after political will-o'-the- 
wisps. So long as the hounds are on that 
scent, they know well that they have nothing to 
fear. 

LONDON, September 11, 1872. 

You ask about Mr. Bradlaugh. I have never 
seen him, but I have heard much about him. 
He is one of those able, eloquent men who have 
large influence over the masses of thinking 
workingmen, but are particularly obnoxious 
to the upper classes of society, and therefore 
never succeed in making themselves a politi- 
cal force in the State. They start the ideas 
which in the end prevail. They agitate; they 
create the materials of a considerable move- 
ment. But as soon as the movement has at- 
tained dimensions enough to be important, the 
leadership is taken out of their hands by one 
or other of the established parties in Parlia- 
ment, and they are themselves thrust aside. 

Bradlaugh is reported to believe in the possi- 
bility of a violent Revolution in England which 
he can himself lead and control. I consider 
this to be the wildest illusion. The reverence 
for rich men is so great in England that uni- 
versal suffrage and the Ballot will only fill the 
House of Commons with millionaires. If trade 
failed and we had two or three millions out of 
employ with food at famine prices, we might 
have local disturbances, riots, and perhaps very 
great political changes; but not even then such 
alteration as would bring Bradlaugh to the 
front. 

LONDON, October 19, 1873. 

I have communicated your wishes to the Min- 
ister of War, and I sincerely hope that he may 
accept your services. The Cabinet ought to 
feel that they owe you something for your Pa- 
per on the Fenians, and I know them to be gen- 
erally well disposed, though so weak that we 
can expect nothing from them which they fear 
might rouse opposition. This cowardice is the 
curse of Constitutional Governments. We can 
only hope that they save us from what whould 
be worge under other forms. 

The accounts from France to-day show that 
the reactionaries are bolder than you suppose. 
The Catholic priests, with the Pope at their 
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head, are delirious with vanity. They have 
three-quarters of the French women at their 
backs. They have persuaded themselves that 
the Virgin Mary has taken to politics, and fn 
this state of mind may dare anything. Lf, as 
is possible, they succeed in more kin- 
dling a conflagration in Europe, it will be the 
beginning of the end. The whole system will 
be torn up by the roots. For this consummation 
I devoutly pray 


once 


LONDON, May 4, 1874 

I have read your letter with great interest. 
I sympathise with you and will do everything 
in my power to help you I know well 
bitter it is for a man of ability and accom- 
plishments, conscious of talent and of a de 
sire to use his life nobly, to be cast aside in 
compelled inactivity. I am assured that you areé 
sincere in your wish to be of use in your gen 
eration, as I am assured also that 
been sincere throughout your career 

But as to your present proposal 

The Conservative Cabinet now in office is 
composed of two sections. The Prime Minister 
and the Earl of Derby are men of large lib- 
eral sentiments. They are conscious that the 
world is moving and that they must move along 
with it. Others among the ministers, men of 
great ability also, are under the influ- 
ence of the Past, and are more keenly hostile 
to the spirit of Democracy and revolt against 
established Institutions. Among these the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury is the most prominent, and 
before him, as Minister for India, your appli 
cation would have to be laid if you present it 
in its present form. I need hardly tell you that 
the answer would be unfavourable. Your offer 
to serve in Africa, while generously made, was 


how 


you have 


more 


rejected by the late Liberal Ministry, with 
immediate emphasis. The objections felt by 
Mr. Cardwell and by Lord Kimberley would 


present themselves more strongly to the Mar 
quis of Salisbury. 

The political situation of England can scarce 
ly be intelligible to any one who is not him- 
self an Englishman. Forty years ago we start 
ed with enthusiasm on the career of Reform 
to make a new heaven and a new earth. We 
expected that Political Reform would bring 
genius and intellect to the front and introduce 
a spirit of Justice into the administration of 
the Empire. The result has been that an aris- 
tocracy of wealth has superseded the aris- 
tocracy of birth. The higher interests of the 
country have been sacrificed to the men of cap- 
ital, the manufacturers, the traders, the shop- 
keepers. Instead of a science of politics, we 
bave Political Economy which leaves every one 
to take care of himself and the devil of us all 
Selfishness has taken the place of patriotism 
We have less ability in Parliament instead of 
more. The energy of the country has drifted 
into an insane craving after money. 

Consequently, a general sense has come over 
us that Democracy, instead of mending matters, 
will, if we carry it further, make them 
than they are, and we have made a Conserva 
tive Revolution. In despair of getting any 
real good from the Radicals, we have brought 
back into power the representatives of the In- 
stitutions under which we grew to be a great 
country, with Mr. D'Israeli at their head, who, 
although himself a man of the people, has 
always foreseen the true tendencies of things 
and whom we now understand to have been 
right. 

Whether these men 
the others, time will show. 
the game of radicalism has been playéd out 
over Europe; each shock of revolution haa 
been weaker since 1792. Castelar’s failure in 
Spain is the last effort which will be made in 
that direction for a long period. Such, at 
least, is my opinion. The prevailing passion 
among mankind is now love of money, and 
while that conttnues, the greater the power of 
the people the greater will be the corruptton. 
Witness America. I was myself a Republican 
through the best years of my life. I have been 
most unwillingly awakened from my dream 

Now as to yourself. It will be useless for me 
to write to Lord Salisbury. if you determine 


worse 


will do any better than 
For the present, 
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on making an f{mmediate application to the 
Minister, I should advise you to address your- 
self frankly without mentioning me or any one 
(you are yourself sufficiently well known) to 
Mr. D’Israeli. You can tell him that you 
have made all the reparation in your power for 
the Irish affair by publishing your account of 
it; you can say to him what you say to me, 
and leave yourself to his candour and con- 
sideration. You will be more likely to suc- 
ceed in this way than by any indirect appeal. 
There is, however, I think, a better way, if 
you are in a condition to avail yourself of it. 
Men in power are always ready to recognize 
service when actually done cr begun. They 
have then something more than words to go 
upon. Why should you not go yourself to 
Herat or Cashgar? The Native Princes will 
eagerly welcome you and accept your assis- 
tance; and if you prove yourself useful in or- 
ganizing their troops, the Anglo-Indian politi- 
cians will soon hear of it. 

I give you the best advice in my power. I do 
not think Mr. D’Israeli will at once listen to 
your advances, for this plain reason: he is too 
large-minded a man to feel ill will towards you, 
but the Radical party are on the watch for any 
mistake which he may make. They would not 
scruple in the least to declaim against his em- 
ployment of General Cluseret on every plat- 
form and in every newspaper in the Kingdom, 
as a proof that the sober English nation ought 
not to trust him. You cannot expect him to 
encounter such a storm on your behalf till you 
have done something to make yourself valued. 


LONDON, March 1, 1876. 

I have absolutely no knowledge of military 
matters. I shall, however, read your essay with 
very great interest, and, if I see opportu- 
nity, I will submit it to the inspection of my 
friend Sir Garnet Wolseley, whose name you 
have doubtless heard of. 

! was not unmindful of you when I saw the 
President of the S. A. Republic. He saw readily 
the great advantage which he might derive 
from your presence and assistance. His fear, 
indeed, was that your influence might become 
too great, and that you might become a dan- 
gerous rival to himself. Yet he bears you in 
mind, and I shall not be surprised if you hear 
from him. He has now returned to the Cape 
to resume his duties, and will make us ac- 
quainted before long with his future plans and 
purposes. It will amuse you to hear that one 
of his immediate intentions is to carry a vote 
through his Volksraad to close the remark- 
able Gold Fields which have been discovered 
within his boundaries. He and his people dis- 
approve of the influx of vagabonds from all 
parts of the world, who trouble the peace of the 
old-fashioned Dutch farmers. Do not publish 
this information. I mention it merely to show 
you what strange things may be attempted in 
that part of the world, and the kind of man 
that you may have to deal with in case he 
applies for you. 


LONDON, August 11, 1876. 

I am sorry that the negotiation with the Trans- 
vaal Republic has led to nothing; yet perhaps 
you are as well out of the affair as in it. The 
Prosident, who seemed inclined to work with 
England when he was here, is now pursuing 
a policy of bis own from which I do not antici- 
pate any good results. He has provoked a war 
with the natives which all the English settlers 
in the country disapprove. I feel uncertain 
whether without their help he will succeed in 
what he has undertaken; and if he is de- 
feated and there is a general rising of the na- 
tive independent chiefs against him, we may be 
obliged to interfere. I wish the President well, 
and for that reason I should have been glad 
could he have had such efficient help as yours at 
his side; but he is rash, confident, and enthual- 
astic, and I have lived long enough to distrust 
enthusiasm except in those rare cases where 
there is sufficient dry fuel to kindle an irre- 
sistible fire. 

You are no doubt impatient of inactivity; but 
for your own sake I shal] be sorry also to hear 
of your joining the Turks. Turkey is a falling 
cause. England will not again support the Cres- 





cent against the Russians unless Germany is at 


our side. Hereafter, perhaps, when the Turk- 
ish Empire dissolves, there may be a quarrel 
over the spoils; but the time is not come. Rus- 
sia will not begin, and will not again run the 
risk of a war against a European coalition. 
But you must judge for yourself. 

LONDON, March 2, 1877. 

I cannot yet speak with certainty, but I be- 
lieve that the time is passed when you could 
have been of use in the Transvaal. Had the 
President accepted your services when I recom- 
mended him to employ you, the Republic would 
now have been triumphant and secure of inde- 
pendence. His bad success has alienated his 
people, the majority of whom desire to throw 
themselves on British protection, of course un- 
der the British flag. The Zulu King Cete- 
wayo now threatens them with war, and is only 
prevented from invading them by fear of the 
British Government. Disordered and divided 
as the Boers are, Cetewayo, who could send 
50,000 well-armed men against them, could burn 
and plunder the whole country. Though I think 
that it will be better for the South African 
States to be united under some common au- 
thority, I am always sorry to see a Free State 
lose its autonomy, and if the President had 
accepted your help, the Republic would have 
been able to enter the Union on more favourable 
terms. But it is now too late. I would not 
wish to see you go there, for you would have 
no field open to you in which to distinguish 
yourself. How often have those fatal words 
“Too late’’ interfered with the best intended 
enterprises! 

LONDON, March 11, 1878. 

If you really care about this South African af- 
fair, I will write what you say to the President 
and I daresay something may be arranged. But 
I gather from your letter that you are indif- 
ferent about it, nor, if you think of returning 
so soon to Europe, would it be worth your while 
to undertake a work in itself of so trivial a 
character. The money which the S. A. Republic 
would offer would be very slight; the only 
adequate reward which so poor a state could 
offer would be lands and permanent office in 
the Republic. The Dutch farmers are poor 
themselves. They spend little in their own 
families, and do not understand that any one 
can need more. It is possible that if the Presi- 
dent carries out his threat of closing the gold 
fields, there may be fighting there. There are 
several hundred English, American, and Aus- 
tralian diggers at work there, making large 
profits, and they will not go out without a 
struggle. In that case the President will him- 
self be anxious for your assistance. Let him 
ask for it himself and you can make your own 
terms. 

But I trust that the turn of affairs in France 
will soon open a way for your return to em- 
ployment and distinction in your own country, 
and you will cease to seek for these remote 
and secondary methods of occupying your tal- 
ents. 

You are good enough to wish to see what I 
have written about South Africa. It is merely 
a long report, submitted officially to Parlia- 
ment. It is published in a collection of papers 
on the South African Conference laid on the 
table of the House by the Colonial Secretary, 
and is scarcely worth your looking at. I was 
obliged to appeal to the people of the Colony 
against the Colonial politicians and ministers, 
and I made them very angry with me. I am 
supposed here to have been out of order, but to 
have been essentially right, and my eccen- 
tricities will probably be forgiven. 


Lonpon, January 24, 1877.* 

The plot thickens. What next? The Con- 
servatives are Turk in this country; the Lib- 
erals are Russian, The confusion of parties 
and principles beats anything that I can recol- 
lect. The cloud will break in a thunder-storm 
before long. My own eyes are fixed on Bis- 
marck, who alone, I suppose, in Europe, clear- 


The date is between the close of the Servian- 
Turkish war and the outbreak of the more for- 
— Russian-Turkish conflict, which quickly 
we 





ly knows his own mind. Many English officers 
will take service with the Turk, but my own 
convictions remain unchanged, that the Turk 
is a lost cause. Bismarck privately advises 
us to seize Egypt, which we shall not do. As 
a Nation we shall do nothing; and, by at- 
tempting to stand still on slippery ice, we shall 
make a helpless exhibition of ourselves. Is 
France effaced that she has no word to speak 
at such a time? 








Correspondence. 


RUSHING AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
To THE EDITOR OF THR NATION: 


Str: It is much to be regretted that the 
long-standing rivalry between the great 
publishing houses of F. A. Brockhaus and 
the Bibliographisches Institut, in the matter 
of up-to-dateness of their respective 
Konversations-Lexikons (Brockhaus and 
Meyer) has at last led to the adoption of 
methods in the new edition of the former, 
now in the course of publication, which it 
is courteous to call annoying and question- 
able. In the haste of rushing this “Jubi- 
laums-Ausgabe” through the press—at the 
rate of seven volumes a year—a large num- 
ber of contemporaneous celebrities (the very 
ones concerning whom information is most 
sought by those who consult a cyclopsdia) 
are simply mentioned by name, with a ref- 
erence to Volume 17. Thus, merely because 
it was not deemed expedient to wait until 
the biographies could be written, the vol- 
umes are sent out into the world incomplete 
in a very important feature, and the disap- 
pointed reader must wait for his informa- 
tion until the appearance of the suppiemen- 
tal volume. Among the biographies thus 
withheld may be mentioned, at random, 
those of the physicist Boltzmann, the au- 
thor Hermann Bahr, the philosopher Benno 
Erdmann, the archeologist Babelon, the as- 
tronomer Backlund, the painter Gallegos, 
etc. The list might be made a long one. 

This defect is made all the more inex- 
cusable by the fact that, in the geographical 
articles, may be found descriptions of cities 
repeating werd for word what was said in 
preceding editions about certain features 
that have since undergone considerable 
change. As in biography, so in geography 
many articles are reserved for treatment in 
Volume 17, as, for instance, in the case of 
Formazzathal, Akita (Japan), and Arnold 
(England); and subjects of varied interest, 
such as Faustball, Fliegendes Geschwader, 
Eros (Asteroid), Fahrradversicherung, Far- 
bemethoden, etc., are tantalizingly men- 
tioned, only to be referred to the future re- 
ceptacle of all of them—Volume 17. 

GUSTAV POLLAK. 

New York, June 16, 1902. 





MAGNETIC WAVES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THD NATION: 


Sir: In the Nation for June 19, at page 
485, it is stated that magnetic disturbance 
attended the eruption of Mont Pelée on May 
8, and that “this is the first observation 
of the kind.”” On the contrary, one of the 
best time observations of the Charleston 
earthquake was recorded by the magnetic 
instruments at Toronto Observatory, the 
movement being distinctly magnetic, and 
not due to mechanical jarring. Being in- 
terested in magnetic work, and at the sug- 
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gestion of the Director of the Observatory, 
I examined the curve personally, and found 
it to be a distinct pull to one side, and 
not oscillatory.—Yours very truly, 
M. A. VEEDER. 
Lyons, N. Y., June 20, 1902. 





[We were summarizing a statement 
in the National Geographic Magazine ; 
but the reference was to a volcanic, not 
earthquake, cause.—Ep. NaTIon.] 





AUROCHS AND URUS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Mr. Roosevelt is probably quite right 
in his statement regarding the misuse of 
aurochs. The name aurochs, auer ochs, ox 
of old, properly belongs to Bos wrus of 
northwestern Europe. Thenameurus was not 
the native name, but the name given to the 
animal by the Romans. The name in mod- 
ern times has become transferred to the 
European bison, Bison bonassus, which is 
a totally distinct animal from the urus. 

The case is analogous to the transferral 
of the name penguin, originally applied to 
the great auk, to the flightless birds of the 
Southern Hemisphere. L. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 22, 1902. 





Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in hand the first 
uniform edition of Walt Whitman’s Works, 
to be published by subscription; a new Sun- 
nyside Bdition of Irving’s Works; a new edi- 
tion of Poe, edited by Prof. Charles F. 
Richardson of Dartmouth, and illustrated by 
Frederick Simpson Coburn. They also an- 
nounce for fall issue ‘The Romance of the 
Colorado River,’ by Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh; ‘The Hudson River from Ocean to 
Source,’ by Edgar Mayhew Bacon; ‘Old 
Paths and Legends of New England,’ by 
Katharine M. Abbott; and ‘Rhode Island: 
Its Making and Its Meaning,’ by Irving Ber- 
dine Richman. 

‘Four Addresses,’ by Henry L. Higgin- 
son, with portraits of Harvard’s benefactor, 
is forthcoming from the Merrymount Press. 

A very pretty little book, edited by Alex- 
ander Jessup, ‘The Best of Balzac’ (L. C. 
Page & Co.), is described in the preface as 
the “initiatory volume’”’ in a series the 
purpose of which is ‘“‘both introductory and 
finally selective.” ‘Other volumes,”’ we are 
told, “embracing the best work of the 
greatest writers of literature of at least 
the nineteenth century, will follow.”’ It is 
to be hoped that the remaining authors will 
lend themselves more easily to this treat- 
ment. Balzac, less than almost any other 
French writer, will stand being served up 
in “selections”; and surely none has less 
need of “introduction” to the English- 
speaking public. The seven short stories 
and ,episodes in this book are perhaps as 
good as any that could be chosen, but they 
are certainly not the great novelist’s 
“best.”” The translation is careful, though 
somewhat too literal to be altogether pleas- 
ing. The volume contains also a twelve- 
page bibliography, a brief and flimsy essay 
on the author’s works, and a beautiful por- 
trait of Balzac—the best thing in the book. 

Had Mary HB. Stone Bassett’s ‘Judith’s 
Garden’ (Lothrop Publishing Co.) been the 








first in which a clever young wife confides 
to the flower-loving public an intimate re- 
lation of her inexperience in gardening; her 
“garden-delights,”’ as Bacon calls them, and 
her garden-griefs; her thrills over her flow- 
ers, her weeds, and her garden-bugs; her 
conversations anent all these with a mi- 
raculous husband; her successful thrusting 
off of unwelcome visitors, and her daily 
encounter with a comic gardener who is 
sometimes good, sometimes bad—were this 
the first of such volumes, the gentle reader 
would have found the book engaging and 
cheerful. But the little procession of wives 
who have followed Elizabeth in unstraying 
footsteps through her inexperiences and the 
recounting thereof, have somewhat cloyed 
our appetite; and the last book cannot be 
read with the zest given to the first. Nor 
has it the useful bits of instruction about 
gardening which the “Commuter’s Wife” 
and one English consort conveyed so pleas- 
antly and opportunely to the reader. It is 
prettily printed, with a cool green border 
design; and has the green cover which ap- 
parently has come to be the hall-mark of 
garden-books. 

Many attempts to condense and put in 
narrative form the Journals of Lewis and 
Clark have followed upon Dr. Coues’s splen- 
did edition of this classic published a few 
years ago. One of the very best has re- 
cently appeared, entitled ‘First Across the 
Continent: The Story of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition’ (Charles Scribner's Sons), 
and edited by Noah Brooks, who evidently 
knows well the country through which the 
explorers passed. The salient and striking 
events of the expedition have been judi- 
ciously selected and skilfully woven to- 
gether, while the great mass of repetitious 
descriptive matter has been carefully 
pruned; the whole making a most readable 
volume of some three hundred pages. A map 
of the route and a rather heterogeneous as- 
sortment of illustrations accompany the 
text. 


The series of ‘“‘Popular Studies in Mytholo- 
gy, Romance and Folkiore”’ (London: David 
Nutt) is rendering excellent service in pop- 
ularizing the latest results of scholarship, 
in a succession of neatly printed litile vol- 
umes published at sixpence. A dozen have 
already appeared, dealing with such varied 
themes as the fairy mythology of Shak- 
spere, the Ossianic literature, Celtic and 
mediw#val romance, the Rig Veda, and the 
povular poetry of the Finns. Written in 
many cases by excellent scholars, and fur- 
nished with ample bibliographical material 
for further study, these little pamphlets of 
fifty or sixty pages may well whet the ap- 
petite of the uninitiated. The latest vol- 
umes to appear are Miss Weston’s ‘Ro- 
mance Cycle of Charlemagne and his 
Peers,’ Farraday’s “The Edda: The Divine 
Mythology of the North,’ and J. B. John’s 
study of the Welsh stories of the ‘Mabino- 
gion.’ 

The first instalment of a new work on 
Mexico, entitled ‘Blandt Mexicos Indianere’ 
(Among the Indians of Mexico), by the 
Norwegian traveller, Car! Lumholtz, has re- 
cently appeared, published by Aschehoug & 
Co., of Christiania. The Indians who form 
the subjects of the book are cliff-dwellers 
of Chihuahua, west of the Sierra Madre, 
with whom this author was in contact for 
more than five years. The completed work 
will consist of about twenty-five parts, with 





numerous fllustrations (chiefly from photo- 
graphs), two colored plates, and a map. 

The ‘Catalogo Generale della Libreria 
Italiana, 1847-1899," in its slow but steady 
course of publication in Milan (New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner), opens its second vol- 
ume with E and proceeds in two parts near- 
ly to the end of F. There is compara- 
tively little to remark in this tract. One 
of the most prominent native authors re- 
corded is Ugo Foscolo, whose works fill 
nearly a page and a half, and are still re- 
printed. Erckmann-Chatrian engendered 
Italian versions as late as 1898, and in that 
year “Fanny’’ Feydeau underwent a 
resurrection. Octave Feuillet was ‘“‘alive’’ 
in 1896. Miss Edgeworth has not been ven- 
tured since 1872; and ‘‘Daniel Deronda” is 
the only one of George Eliot's novels acces- 
sible in Italian. F. W. Faber was drawn 
upon in 1897. There is a list of eleven 
items the fruit of our countryman Willard 
Fiske'’s versatile activity during his resi- 
dence in the peninsula. 

The works dealing with the Italian 
Renaissance are legion, but a hearty wel- 
come must be accorded to a new series of 
special monographs devoted to the litera- 
ture and history of this period, which has 
just been announced by the publisher, San- 
soni of Florence. It has been appropriate- 
ly called “‘Biblioteca Storica del Rinasci- 
mento,’’ and is edited by Signor F. P. Luiso, 
a disciple of Pasquale Villari, whose stu- 
dies in connection with the life and works 
of the humanist Leonardo Bruni are well 
known to students of the Renaissance. In 
the announcement, which has just been is- 
sued, Professor Villari outlines the scope 
of the series, which will deal with special 
phases of life and culture, 
with the less known of the humanists, and 
with minor but significant figures in the 
historical department of the period. The 
first volume will appear shortly—Guido 
Mazzoni’s translation of Miintz’s important 
study of the precursors of the Renaissance, 
with additions by the author. Other vol- 
umes announced for immediate publication 
are Schiaparelli’s ‘La Casa Fiorentina nel 


even 


Renaissance 


secoli xiv. e xv.,’ Sabbadini’s ‘Scoperte e 
Divulgazione dei Classici Latini nel secolo 
xv.,’ and Novati’s ‘Francesco da Fiano ed 1 
Primordi dell’ Umanesimo a Roma.’ Un- 
der such auspices the ‘Biblioteca’ cannot 
fail to become a successful and important 
addition to Renaissance studies. 


The Spanish universities, like those of 
several other Latin have pre- 
served the pleasant of beginning 
the academic year with an inaugural ad- 
dress by a distinguished professor. At the 
University of Barcelona, one of the most 
important of the Iberian seats of learning, 
Prof. Rubi6é y Lluch devoted his ‘Discurso 
Inaugural’ (Barcelona: Montserrat) to a 
study of the characteristics of 
Catalonian literature. The scholarly ac- 
tivity of Menéndez y Pelayo has done much 
to foster an interest in the different phases 
of Spanish culture, as component parts of 
its historic life, and in this address Prof. 
Rubi6é y Lluch exhibits the same rigid his- 
torical method and splendid sanity of judg- 
ment. A patriotic impulse must, of course, 
be expected in a paper read before an au- 
dience in the Catalonian capital, but the 
attention of scholars has perhaps been fo- 
cussed too much on the life and literature 
of Castile, to the exclusion of research in 


countries, 
custom 


essential 
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other lines. A literary centre which has 
produced such a poet as Ausias March and 
such a scholar as Raymond Lully is not un- 
deserving of study, and its claims have nev- 
er been presented with greater force and 
acuteness than by Prof. Robi6é y Lluch. 

We learn from the School Review for May 
ihat, at the classical conference held at 
Ann Arbor in March, Professor Hempl 
read a paper in which he made a brief re- 
port on the progress of his investigations 
{nto the early history of the Runes, the 
first letters used by our Teutonic ances- 
tors. These studies have of late taken an 
important turn in favor of Professor 
Hempl’s contention that the Runes are a 
Western Greek alphabet which came to the 
Teutons between 600 and 550 B. c.; and dis- 
close an unsuspected Teutonic numerical 
notation. This notation reveals important 
facts, not only as to the character of the 
Teutonic numerical system and the time of 
the Teutonic shift of consonants, but also 
as to the development of the numerical no- 
tation of the Greeks. Professor Hempl’s 
studies will soon be published in full in 
various philological journals. 

The most interesting of the large in- 
stalment of historical manuscripts publish- 
ed in the June Bulletin of the Boston Pub- 
lie Library is Daniel Webster’s answer to a 
request of Theophilus Parsons for advice 
in regard to the conduct of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. He refers to it as “a 
very respectable print, conducted with judg- 
ment and intelligence,’’ but wishes that 
the editor, Mr. Hale, ‘had more disposi- 
tion to seize on great national questions, 
discuss them, in all their forms, and awak- 
en a livelier interest in the proceed- 
ings of .the Gen. Gori... °. wes 
paper is intended to be a mere chronicle, 
that is one thing, but if it be meant to per- 
form a political part, it must have discus- 
ston, spirited paragraphs, and the power 
and habit of presenting great truths in a 
variety of form. In a single discourse repe- 
tition is in bad taste. But the press can- 
not be effective without much of it. It 
must renew, to-day, the arguments of yes- 
terday, and thus hold up, constantly, the 
truths which it wishes to impress on the 


public mind. Well conducted efforts of this 
kind can alone constitute what we call a 
vigorous press."’ Caleb Cushing’ writes 
from Washington at about the same time, 
1840, that he does not think ‘there is im- 
mediate prospect of war with Great Brit- 
ain.’ After stating that this country has 
“done all we can to effect an amicable set- 


tlement of the main question,” he adds, “I 
am as fully convfnced as you [Henry A. 8. 
Dearborn] can be that the peace, security, 
and territorial independence of the United 
States require the extinction of the British 
power In North America; and to that great 
end T shall never cease to look. Delenda est 
Carthago.” 

The Geological Survey of Canada has re- 
cently published the second part of vol- 
ume il, of “Contributions to Canadian 
Palwontology.”’ It consists of a report, 
by Dr. Samuel H. Scudder of Cambridge, 
Mass., on the coleopterous fauna of the 
interglacial clays of the Toronto district, 
with an appendix by Dr. A. P, Hopkins of 
Morgantown, W. Va., on the scolytid bor- 
ings from the same deposits. In a previ- 
ous paper in this series, issued in 1892, 
the total number of determined species of 
insect remains in interglacial beds was 





stated to be twenty-nine, referable to five 
families. Since then, as a result of Prof. 
A. P. Coleman’s investigations, several 
hundred specimens have been obtained, 
about one-third of them being available for 
examination. These were almost exclu- 
sively elytra of beetles, and form the sub- 
ject of the present memoir. They consist 
of fifty-four species, only seven of which 
have been found before in these beds. All 
but two of the forty-seven additions are 
regarded, like those previously described, 
as extinct forms. The total number of 
known interglacial forms {s now raised to 
seventy-six, belonging to thirty-three 
genera and eight families. 

It is probable that steps will shortly be 
taken to preserve the famous rock at 
Dighton, Mass., whose curious markings 
have long been a subject of interest to 
archwologists both in this country and in 
Europe. A recent careful examination of 
the rock by a committee of the Old Colony 
Historical Society of Taunton, to whom 
it now belongs, showed that the markings 
are rapidly being worn away by the action 
of water and ice, and that the rock itself 
is being chipped and defaced by visitors 
and relic-hunters. Fully a third of the 
markings which appeared on the lower 
surface of the rock, in a picture taken in 
1882, have now disappeared. As the rock 
is submerged at high tide, the problem 
of its protection is difficult; but as the 
rock appears to be a detached boulder, 
weighing perhaps ten tons, its removal to a 
site above the tide line is thought to be 
practicable. In this connection, it would 
be interesting to know more about the 
large stone slab which lies on the ground 
behind the rock, and in one corner of which 
appear to be traces of markings. The face 
of the rock is very smooth and regular, but 
the dimensions of the slab correspond in 
general with those of the writing side of 
the rock, from which it appears to have 
been taken. How the slab reached its pres- 
ent position, however, is unknown, nor 
does it seem to have attracted much at- 
tention from investigators. 


—In the April Bulletin of the Geographi- 
cal Society, Prof. R. De C. Ward of Har- 
vard uses the Report for 1901 of the Sur- 
geon-General of the Army as a basis for 
“Notes on Climatology” in review of the 
medical aspect of tropical climates as af- 
fecting our troops. Disregarding the dis- 
tinction between climate meteorologically 
considered and the conditions inseparably 
connected with it, we recognize that pro- 
longed tropical residence diminishes the 
white man’s energy and power of continu- 
ous work, and, besides, makes him liable 
to distressing diseases which, if not pecu- 
liar to those zones, at least flourish there 
with special virulence. Convalescence is 
slow, if it occurs at all on the spot. 
Military service renders our troops in the 
Philippines particularly susceptible to the 
effects of the climate and to climatic dis- 
easee. A special disability is tropical dys- 
entery, of which there are two distinct 
forms. One is very serious, with an acute 
course, although not necessarily fatal. The 
other is marked by gradually increasing re- 
lapses, with intervals of remission and ap- 
parent recovery. The milder dysentery of 
temperate climates is also found in the 
tropics as a third variety. In the chronic 
form of tropical dysentery, nine times out 





of ten the only hope for recovery is trans- 
fer to a cooler climate. But medical of- 
ficers as such have no authority to send 
men beyond the limits of the command, and 
their judgment is not always transmuted 
into orders by the officer who has such au- 
thority. So the high death- and discharge- 
rates of the first eighteen months of Phil- 
ippine occupation were in part due to ex- 
ecutive inappreciation of expert advice. 
The fear of weakening the nominal strength 
present, and of exciting alarm at home by 
the arrival of successive shiploads of in- 
valids, does not prevail now, and the men 
have in that, and in less disturbed condi- 
tions, a better prospect. 


—Necessarily much grave sickness must 
be expected among troops suddenly trans- 
ferred to unaccustomed fields, but Profes- 
sor Ward errs in supposing that the admis- 
sion-rate for intestinal diseases of 465.01 
per 1,000 for the army at large represents 
admission to hospital. The rate is that at 
which men are excused from active duty, 
for short as well as longer periods, by ad- 
mission to the sick-list. They may be sent 
into hospitals, but the majority are not. 
The soldier is non-effective for the time, 
but in the United States army the sick-rate 
is not purely a hospital-rate, but only in- 
clusively, and, of course, it is probable that 
most of the sick men not in hospital are 
not seriously ill. In the British army the 
admission-rate does mean the _ hospital- 
rate exclusively, and is, therefore, 
not comparable with our own. So 
of the 465.01 only 94.83 were dysen- 
tery cases, the others being classed as 
diarrheas. In the China expedition the 
rate for this grqup was 1,266.54, of which 
1,041.60 was for diarrhea. The total deaths 
emphasize the disparity in severity be- 
tween the subdivisions of the group. These 
were 649, all but 84 being for dysentery; 
and probably, of the 84, better discrimina- 
tion at the beginning would have classed a 
number under the more dangerous disease. 
In the China expedition, with its enormous 
admission-rate, there were only 31 deaths, 
all from dysentery, in this group. But a 
complete view would add to the mortality 
of 649 those discharged from the army for 
disability to the number of 181, as well as 
those who, incapacitated, remain in ser- 
vice beyond the period of this report. The 
latter would be accounted for in subse- 
quent reports. The yearly military death- 
rate from disease in the Philippines of 
20.26 per thousand, exclusive of that for 
discharges for disability, represents that 
obtaining among vigorous males of selected 
adult age, in spite of the fact that compe- 
tent medical attendance is always availa- 
ble. By comparison, in Boston the average 
death-rate for males between twenty and 
fifty years old is but 3.42. Professor Ward 
has credited to a naval medical officer ob- 
servations upon the China forces made by 
Majors Banister and Ives, respectively, of 
the Army medical staff. 


Fifty years have elapsed since the 
Messrs. Appleton copyrighted their Spanish 
and English Dictionary edited by Velazquez 
de la Cadena. The second (English-Span- 
ish) portion of this useful work has just ap- 
peared in a separate volume, revised and 
augmented by Edward Gray, M.D., and 
Juan L, Iribas, LL.D. Old and outworn 
words have been freely discarded, and up- 
wards of ten thousand added, all with a 
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practical aim and for the special behoof of 
commerce and science, in keeping with the 
mission of the Isthmian Canal. The pronun- 
ciation has been represented anew in ac- 
cordance with the system approved by the 
American Philological Association. The 
volume is very handsomely and clearly 
printed in a three-column page. Simulta- 
neously, we receive the tenth edition of the 
English-German portion of Chr. Fr. Grieb’s 
German and English Dictionary, which has 
been cared for by Prof. Arnold Schréer of 
the University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
(Stuttgart: Paul Neff: New York: H. 
Frowde). The etymologies, which have no 
place in our renovated Velazquez, are here 
briefly indicated, and while the claims of 
trade and industry are respected, the effort 
has been to reflect the living speech of Eng- 
land and America, the cultivated speech; 
but also the literary language from the end 
of the sixteenth century. This involves re- 
taining some archaic and obsolete words, and 
gives the German Dictionary a complexion 
distinct from the Spanish. The verb com- 
merce, for example, as in Milton’s ‘‘com- 
mercing with the skies’’; Milton’s ‘‘rathe’’ 
(primrose); Gray's ‘‘plod’”’ (his weary way), 
are all recognized by the new Grieb. In 
none of these cases is the classic author 
cited, however; but Shakspere’s “hoist witb 
his own petard,”’ is quoted and ascribed un- 
der petard—a word occurring also in Velaz- 
quez, but without a literary citation. Again, 
both dictionaries have Lilliputian, but the 
German alone has Big-endians and Little- 
endians, Brobdingnagian, Houyhnhnm. Both 
have the verb trammel, but only Grieb to 
trammel up. The prepositional government 
of averse (to or from) is noticed in Grieb 
alone. In the pronunciation of pennyworth, 
Velazquez follows the orthography; Grieb 
the English usage (‘“‘penn-worth” or “‘penn- 
orth’). In both we find Jingo; interviewer, 
defined in Velazquez, but equated in Grieb 
with “Der Interviewer’ (a hideous intruder 
into pure German); merrimake, but mer- 
rimaking in Grieb alone. Neither contains 
co-education, intercollegiate, or kinemato- 
graph. Velazquez alone has appendicitis, 
automobile, interstate (commerce), Lynch and 
Lynch law, Percheron, tsetse. So Grieb 
has a monopoly of quid pro quo, swimming- 
ness (unattended by brimmingness), and X- 
rays. These comparisons will afford some 
idea of the character of the respective 
works, which will be alike welcome. The 
German Dictionary, in its turn, is in triple 
columns, clearly printed with the usual 
German economy of packing: e. g., under 
human are lumped thirteen words, each but 
one of which has a separate entry in the 
Spanish. Grieb ends with a queer olla-po- 
drida of proper names. 


—In the field of Dante literature are 
growths of every sort. Beside the solid 
fruit of scholarly investigation springs up 
the light and airy product of impression- 
istic dilettantism. All of them, provided 
they be good of their kind, have their in- 
terest and utility. ‘Dante and the Divine 
Comedy,’ by W. J. Payling Wright (John 
Lane), bears new testimony to the perva- 
sive charm of the altissimo poeta. The lit- 
tle book has a pleasant literary flavor, 
and may induce some of its readers to make 
themselves personally acquainted with its 
hero. After two brief introductory chap- 
ters on ‘‘Benevento” and “Florence,” 
have a description of the ‘Vita Nuova’ and 
the three cantiche of the ‘Commedia.’ All 


we 





this is in a popular vein, almost too scrap- 
py even for the general public, and quite 
unprofitable to the student. In matters of 
fact, the information given is mainly cor- 
rect, and one is therefore startled at be- 
ing told that the “conception of a hell 
which is graduated and classified is peculiar 
to Dante.” It is somewhat exasperating, 
also, to meet such unnecessary hybrids as 
“ante-purgatorio”’ and ‘“‘ante-inferno.’”’ The 
identification of the hemisphere of water 
with the “southern hemisphere” is a com- 
mon error; uncommon is the transforma- 
tion of Bertran de Born into ‘‘Bertrand of 
Bearn.”’ The fundamental defect of the 
work, however, is the failure to recognize 
the allegorical significance of the ‘Com- 
media’; the “Inferno’’ is entirely miscon- 
ceived. The author’s attitude toward sym- 
bolism may be inferred from his remark 
that ‘those who read Dante as poetry and 
not as theology will not greatly care’ 
what Matelda represents. Nevertheless, in 
his concluding chapter, he attempts a dis- 
cussion of the hidden meaning of the first 
cantos; according to him, “the motif of the 
poem is the conquest of the fear of 
Death,”’ typified by the wood: the three 
beasts stand for the World, the Devil, and 
Death. Here, as elsewhere, his argument 
is vitiated by the assumption that Dante 
was an immaculate being—as if the world’s 
greatest song of remorse and redemption 
could have been written by any one but a 
“sinner that repenteth’! Two notes, on 
the name Beatrice, and on Dante’s use of 
the word bruno, seem strangely out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the volume; they add 
nothing to our knowledge of the subjects. 
It is curious that, in a list of twenty-four 
medieval Beatrices, the author should have 
failed to include the lady sung by Raimbaut 
de Vaqueiras. 


—Scholars are to be congratulated when 
a master, after having for a course of years 
seattered his teachings broadcast in the 
perishable form of magazine articles, col- 
lects them, with careful revision, in a 
handy volume which the student can hence- 
forth keep at his elbow. To this process we 
owe D’Ovidio’s ‘Studii sulla Divina Com- 
media,’ the most important Dante work that 
has appeared of late. A similar and equal- 
ly well deserved resurrection now unearths 
for us fifty-four short treatises by Paget 
Toynbee, hitherto buried in the various 
periodicals of three nations. They make a 
book of some 360 pages—‘Dante Studies and 
Researches’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.)—beauti- 
fully printed, and indexed with painstaking 
minuteness. These contributions to Dante 
lore, ranging in length from less than a 
page to thirty-seven pages, were originally 
chips from the workshop in which the 
author’s ‘Dictionary’ was constructed. Con- 
taining, as they do, a full exposition of 
facts and arguments closely connected with 
some of the most interesting articles in 
that volume, but necessarily excluded from 
it for brevity’s sake, they form a valuable 


supplement to the earlier work. Most of 
them deal with the sources of Dante’s 
knowledge. Recent investigation has 


busied itself chiefly with the restoration of 
the poet’s environment. What books did 
he know, whose lead did he follow, what 


were the current events, the current be- 
liefs, the intellectual habits of his day? 
These are the questions that we must 


answer, if we would clear up the many re- 
maining difficulties of detail in the inter- 





pretation of his great poem. Perhaps the 
most curious of Mr. Toynbee’s researches 
in this line is the one entitled “Dante's Latin 
Dictionary’’——a study of the ‘Magnm Deriva- 
tiones’ of Uguecione da Pisa, from which the 
Florentine poet derived several odd bits of 
In a different 
interesting chapter on “Ben- 
Commentary on 


misinformation. somewhat 
vein is the 
venuto da Imola and his 
the Divina Commedia.”” The longest article, 
reprinted from the Sixteenth Annual Report 
of the Cambridge Dante Society, tabulates 
the differences Rajna’s recently 
published text of ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia’ 
and that of Dr. Moore's Oxford edition. 
Not one of the fifty-four studies is with- 
out attraction for the student of 
Dante, and not one has lost its value since 
the date of its original publication. 


between 


serious 


BUTLER’S TREATY-MAKING POWER. 


The Treaty-Making Power of the United 


States. By Charles Henry Butler of the 
New York Bar. In two volumes New 
York: Banks Law Publishing Co. 1902 


The immediate origin of this work of elab- 
orate research seemingly was, and its evi 
dent thesis is, ‘‘to justify the ways,”’ 
God, but of our national Administration, to 
men. If the difficult, 
that of the for a 
few lines of text are not infrequently fol- 


not of 


reviewer's task be 
reader is indeed thorny, 
lowed by pages of notes, so that the book 
seems an elaborate footnote with a modest 
text. The 


suggestion of whole is so 


weighed down by authority that the 
notes almost sink the text. The work itself 
is divided into three parts The United 
States as a Nation; Historical Review of 
the Treaty-making Power of the United 
States; Judicial Decisions Affecting the 


Treaty-making Power of the United States, 
its Extent and Application. These are pre 

ceded by an introduction of fourteen pages, 
in which the author briefly and positively 


states the problem and the views and con- 
clusions which the volumes are intended to 
prove and establish 

In abstracted form the conclusions are 
expressed in the following four proposi- 
tions: 

(1.) The treaty-making power is an at- 


tribute of sovereignty; the United States is 
sovereign (the Union is a grammatical as 
well as a constitutional fact); the treaty- 
making power thus inherent in sovereiguty 
was expressly delegated by the Constitu 
tion to the Federal Government, 80 
fact, the 


that, io 


Government 


theory as well as in 


is absolutely sovereign in execution of this 
power without constitutional or legal hin 
drance or limitation 

(2.) By the exercise of the treaty-making 
power, the national Government binds the 
United States in its sovereign capacity; and 
the States, as part of this national Union 


(“All are but parts of one tupendous 
whole’), are bound by action of the na 
tional Government with or without thei: 
consent. 

(3.) The limitations imposed by the Con 


stitution upon the powers of Congress to 
legislate on matters intrusted to the States 
do not apply to acts of Congress passed to 
carry out treaty stipulations, even although 
Congress would not have the power to pass 
such acts in absence of the treaty 

(4.) “That 
utes or constitutions which in any way e¢ 


all provisions in State tat 
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flict with any treaty stipulations, whether 
they have been made prior or subsequent 
thereto, must give way to the provisions of 
the treaty or act of Congress based on and 
enforcing the same, even if such provisions 
relate to matters wholly within State ju- 
risdiction.”” (Vol. IL, pp. 5-6.) 

If these views be correct, nobody will 
take issue with the author’s conclusion 
that “the treaty-making power is undoubt- 
edly the most far-reaching of any of the 
powers possessed by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” The views in paragraphs two, 
three, and four may be and have been 
sharply criticised, but the authorities cited 
bear out the author’s conclusions; the real 
question, however, is as to the extent of 
the treaty-making power delegated to, or 
residing in, the Federal Government; for if 
the exercise of the power be proper, the 
results mentioned do constitutionally fol- 
low. 

One cannot help wondering what the 
framers of the Constitution would think of 
the first and subsequent propositions thus 
baldly stated. It was their evident inten- 
tion to form a “more perfect union’’—the 
Articles of Confederation had been far from 
perfect; but it was generally supposed that 
the States were to be more than geographi- 
cal units, and that, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to represent the United States 
with foreign nations, and to have the power 
to enforce its rights against all members 
of the Union, the States were to remain in 
charge of their purely domestic and in- 
ternal affairs. The first ten amendments to 
the Constitution, so nearly contemporane- 
ous as to be for practical purposes parts of 
that instrument, acted as a “Bill of Rights” 
for the express purpose of restraining the 
exercise of Federal power, and the Tenth 
Amendment expressed this intention in no 
uncertain language: ‘The powers not del- 
egated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.”” It should be said, however, 
in speaking of delegated powers, that 
the uniform exposition of the Constitution 
from an early date has given to the implied 
powers of Congress the force of an express 
delegation, so that not only that which is 
expressly delegated, but also that which is 
implied, necessary or proper to the execu- 
tion of an expressly delegated power or 
right, is within the Constitutional province 
of Congress. (M’Culloch vs. Maryland, 4 
Wheaton, 316.) 


The Tenth Amendment is cited as indica- 
tive of the jealous way in which the States 
regarded the Union, for its exact language 
would not apply to an express delegation, 
and the treaty-making power is expressly 
delegated. Article i1., section il., says: “He 
[the President] shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur,”’ and, to the 
treaty thus made, effect of law is given by 
article ifl., section fl.: “The judicial pow- 
er shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shail be made, under their 
authority."’ To be sure, there is a formal 
difference between an act of Congress and 
a treaty; for the one is the joint product 
of President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentative (unless passed over the veto), 





while the other is the act of the President 
and two-thirds of the Senate present. In 
form they differ; in substance they have 
the same effect, that of law; for if ratified, 
the treaty has the binding effect of law, and 
in law it is binding upon the courts as such, 
and subject to their judicial interpretation. 
As a law it repeals a prior act of Congress 
inconsistent with its provisions, just as a 
subsequentact of Congress repeals the trea- 
ty, if inconsistent with its provisions, no 
matter how solemnly the treaty may have 
been framed and ratified. Nay, Congress 
may pass an act for the express purpose of 
repealing or abrogating the treaty, and 
such act of Congress is binding upon the 
United States and its courts, although such 
action may well give rise to diplomatic dif- 
ficulties, since, although a treaty is a muni- 
cipal law of the United States, it is a con- 
tract as regards a foreign Power, and its 
violation gives rise to action for its breach, 
from which damages or war may result. 
(Whitney vs. Robertson, 124 U. S., 190.) 


That an act of Congress is subject to Con- 
stitutional limitation upon the powers of 
Congress is beyond doubt, and an attempted 
exercise by Congress of a power prohibited, 
or not delegated, or in excess of delegation, 
will be set aside by the Supreme Court, on 
a case properly brought, as unconstitutional, 
and therefore void and of no effect what- 
ever, as to whole act or as to part, as the 
case may be. This is unquestioned doctrine 
since the case of Marbury vs. Madison (1 
Cranch, 137). Now if a treaty is the law of 
the land, and, notwithstanding its formal 
difference, has the force of law, and if a law 
of the land is subject to Constitutional 
limitation, it would seem to follow that a 
treaty as a municipal law of the United 
States is subject to the Constitution by vir- 
tue whereof it is declared to be law and 
given such effect. This Mr. Butler denies, 
and asserts that the Unitéd States in its 
foreign relations is ‘‘not federal in its char- 
acter, but national, and that as such it pos- 
sesses, and exercises, every function exer- 
cisable by any other sovereign government 
in the world’ (vol. i., pp. 19-20). Foreign 
governments are not subject to Constitution- 
al limitations in exercise of their sovereign- 
ty; hence the United States is not. 


If our Government were like theirs, such 
would or might be the case; but our 
theory and practice in matters govern- 
mental are different, and our ‘sovereign 
body” may well be, and is, restrain- 
ed by Constitutional inhibitions. Mr. 
Butler admits that restraints do and 
must exist, but maintains that such re- 
straints are moral rather than legal. It is 
his mature opinion, therefore, that no legal 
check exists upon the exercise of the treaty- 
making power by the branch of the Govern- 
ment to which it has been expressly dele- 
gated, although, as suggested, he concedes 
that certain practical restraints are well 
known and recognized. A President, for ex- 
ample, would be disinclined to negotiate and 
submit for ratification a treaty which would 
cost him his personal popularity or which 
might disrupt or injure his party. If he did, 
the Senate would be unlikely by a two- 
thirds vote to ratify such a treaty, for per- 
sonal and political, if not for Constitutional, 
reasons. 

A geographical boundary depending on the 
personal whim or caprice of a neighbor is 
not considered safe in the ordinary affairs 





of life, and a restraint resting in the whim, 
caprice, or rudimentary sense of justice of 
any one man or any body of men, seems for- 
eign to our institutions. The Constitution 
was framed for the express purpose of in- 
terposing the letter of the law to the claim 
or exercise of arbitrary power, and the pecu- 
liarly distinctive function of our Supreme 
Court is to set aside ill-founded claim or as- 
sumption of power on the part of the law- 
maker. Once admit that the power exists 
to do the thing in question, the Supreme 
Court will not examine into the reasonable- 
ness, expediency, or propriety of the act; 
for, if the power exists, legislative discre- 
tion is beyond the judiciary. (M’Culloch vs. 
Maryland.) If, therefore, the treaty-mak- 
ing power exists, as claimed by Mr. Butler, 
there is no judicial check to its exercise. 
We hold, however, that two checks do 
exist, and that they either are or ought to 
be sufficient to keep the treaty-making 
power and its exercise within the frame- 
work of the Constitution. The first is clear, 
definite, and beyond controversy; the second 
is general in its nature, and indefinite, but 
ever existent. 

It is admitted that a treaty is the law of 
the land, and as such is binding upon all 
departments of the Government; but it is 
clearly established that there are two kinds 
of treaties or .treaty-laws. In the first 
case, a treaty-law may be complete in itself 
and therefore require no codperation of 
Congress to carry it into effect. Such a 
treaty is a contract between the respective 
nations parties to it, and binds them upon 
signature or ratification. This distinction 
is laid down authoritatively by Marshall, 
C.J., in Foster & Elam vs. Neilson (2 Peters, 
253), and is not open to question. On the 
other hand, it is laid down in the same case, 
and no less authoritatively, that a treaty 
requiring legislation to complete, supple- 
ment, or carry it into execution, is of no 
effect without an act of Congress, and that 
if Congress refuses to legislate, the treaty 
or treaty provision remains of no force and 
effect. Indeed, the treaty is not executed 
until Congress has passed the act re- 
quired, even although the other provisions 
needed no act of the legislature. (Vol. ii., 
p. 71.) 

We waive the question whether it is 
the duty of Congress to pass a legisla- 
tive act in aid of a treaty. Such duty, 
if it exists at all, is a moral not a legal 
one, and we are dealing with strictly legal, 
not moral or ethical obligations. Most 
treaties require money at one time or an- 
other to carry them fully into effect; and 
as bills for revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives, and as all laws 
other than treaty stipulations must pass 
Senate and House, it necessarily follows 
that all treaties requiring supplemental 
legislation, whether in form of law or ap- 
propriation of money, are subject to Con- 
gress, especially to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That is to say: The treaty 
may be negotiated by the President and 
ratified by the Senate, but unless it be ab- 
solutely complete in itself and needs 
neither Congressional legislation nor ap- 
propriation, it cannot be enforced without 
the cobperation of Congress. Such is the 
doctrine promulgated by the great Chief 
Justice, and followed as the established 
doctrine of the Supreme Court. The Presi- 
dent and Senate may indulge in building 
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air castles, but their projects remain paper 
projects if Congress looms up defiant and 
controlling. 

If it be urged that this action of Congress 
applies only to the second class of trea- 
ties, we may admit it without argument. 
The controlling power of Congress is more 
evident in the second class, where a treaty 
is suspended until legislative action gives 
effect to its provisions; but the power of 
Congress over treaties of the first class is 
not less real because less obvious, for a 
treaty is only a law at best, and Congress 
may repeal or abrogate it at its pleasure, 
provided the majority overcomes an inter- 
posed vote. The instant a treaty of the 
first class requires money for its execution, 
the House of Representatives assumes con- 
trol. 

But, even in the first class, there is, as 
Mr. Butler admits, a protection against 
the sovereign exercise of this sove- 
reign power, a check ever existing and 
not lightly to be trifled with, namely, 
tke fundamental principles, the genius or 
spirit, of our institutions. The doctrine 
that the spirit of free institutions has some- 
thirg to do with the letter of the law was 
uot unheard in England, where the courts 
Lave never undertaken to set aside acts of 
Parliament in the manner with which we 
are familiar. Three statements (dicta they 
sould properly be called), follow: ‘Where 
an act of Parliament,’ says Lord Coke, ‘“‘is 
against common right and reason, or re- 
pugnant or impossible to be performed, the 
common law will control it, and adjudge 
it to be void.” Lord Hobart’s dictum is 
well known: “Even an act of Parliament 
mide against natural equity, as to make 
a man judge in his own case, is void in it- 
self’; and Lord Holt at a much later day 
referred with approbation to the language 
just quoted. If it be remembered that the 
lawyers of the Revolution were familiar 
with and quoted these dicta, it is seen that 
mere law as such, without restraint, did not 
find favor in their sight. 

Mr. Butler informs us that the Supreme 
Court has never set aside a treaty as in ex- 
cess of power; but it is evident that the 
Supreme Court claims that the treaty- 
making power is subject to some control 
and supervision other than the whim of a 
President and two-thirds of the Senate 
present at the vote, as appears sufficiently 
from the following citation: 

“The treaty power, as expressed in the 
Constitution, is in terms unlimited except 
by those restraints which are found in that 
instrument against the action of the Gov- 
ernment or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the Government 
itself, and of that of the States. It would 
not be contended that it extends so far as 
to authorize what the Constitution forbids, 
or a change in the character of the Govern- 
ment or in that of one of the States, or a 
cession of any portion of the territory of 
the latter, without its consent. But, with 
these exceptions, it is not perceived that 
there is any limit to the questions which 
can be adjusted touching any matter which 
is properly the subject of negotiation with 
a foreign country.” (Geoffery vs. Riggs, 133 
U. S. 258, 1890.) 


The reports contain many like  state- 
ments; but inasmuch as the question has 
never arisen for judicial construction, such 
statements are, as Mr. Butler says, mere 
dicta. His statement to the contrary, 
supported as it is by publicists and poli- 
ticlans, cannot be given greater weight; 
nor can the academic opinion or dictum of 





a text-book be held to wipe out a line of 
oft-repeated doctrine. Moreover, judicial 
dicta have in many cases been the basis of 
decisions in later and carefully considered 
judgments, The dicta of Marshall, C. J., 
in Marbury vs. Madison (1 Cranch 137) and 
Brown vs. Maryland (12 Wheaton 419) have 
been bodily incorporated into later de- 
cisions of the court. And it may be 
said generally that the dictum of a 
learned and careful judge often carries 
more weight than the decision of many a 
court. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the treaty- 
making power was conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Government by express Constitutional 
delegation, and in that delegation all pow- 
ers incidental to its exercise were included. 
It does not seem necessary, for the pur- 
pose of the treaty-making power, to con- 
sider the vexed question elaborately dis- 
cussed in Part I., whether the United States 
is, or are, a sovereign nation, for by ex- 
press provision the general Government is 
supreme or sovereign in foreign affairs, so 
far as the individual States are concerned. 
Mr. Butler considers this sovereignty of 
fundamental importance in the government 
of the Territories and “dependencies.” This, 
likewise, seems a question of municipal, 
and not of international law, for the right 
to govern and regulate vests in the Govern- 
ment by direct Constitutional delegation. 
Article iv., section iii., clause 2 says: ‘‘The 
Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.’”’ Can it be 
doubted that the Congress is limited in its 
exercise of this power by the Constitution 
which conveys the power’ 

Mr. Butler’s book is in one sense a brief 
for expansion and imperialism. Now expan- 
sion is, it would seem, a mixed ques‘ion of 
expediency and constitutional power, and 
not one of European international law. It 
is no part of our problem whether a Euro- 
pean sovereign nation, such as Great Brit- 
ain, could hold and legislate for Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. The question is, Does 
the United States under the Constitution 
have the power? International law is in- 
deed binding upon the United States (The 
Paquette Habana, 175 U. S. 677, at p. 700), 
but it is the international law applicable to 
our situation; and if resort be made to 
“the works of jurists and commentators,” 
it is not for the “speculations of their au- 
thors concerning what the law ought to be, 
but for trustworthy evidence of what the 
law really is.’”’ The Constitution recog- 
nizes international law, but the constitu- 
tional right exists to modify the traditioaal 
international law of Europe. It would seem 
that the question of power over the Terri- 
tories and dependencies of the United 
States is a mere municipal matter, or, if 
one of international law, then of interna- 
tional law as existing and modified by our 
Constitution. 

Part II., the historical review of the 
treaty-making power, is admirably done, 
and no exception can be well taken to this 
division of the work. Part III., dealing with 
the judicial construction of the power, is 
excellent. We must, however, for the rea- 
sons above set forth, take exception to the 
conclusion that the treaty-making pow- 
er is, legally speaking, untrammelled. Vol- 
ume i. abstracts the Insular 
with the Constitution of the 


Cases, 
United 





States not inaptly relegated to a _ sec- 
ond place; volume ii. contains a 
ful alphabetical summary of all treaties 
and conventions of the United States con 


care- 


cluded with foreign Powers. The ample 
index places the entire contents at the 
reader’s disposal. and the typographical 


slips, as regards names, figures, 
are singularly few 


and dates, 


The book as a whole 


is not only an exceedingly valuable and 
timely contribution to international and 
constitutional law, but is also the first 
adequate and scientific treatise on the 


treaty-making power of the United States 
The States-rights school does “‘still per- 
sist," as Mr. Butler rightly states (vol. i., 
p. 23), and there are not a few, including 
four eminently respected justices of the Su- 
preme Court, who have the “temerity to 
affirm” “that our Government has in any 
way exceeded, or is exceeding, its powers 
either in acquiring or in governing our new 
possessions” (vol. {., p. 41). They likewise 
feel that a denial of justice as safeguarded 
by the Constitution is a much more serious 
thing than a denial that the United States 
is, or are, technically a sovereign nation, 
to deny which, says Mr. Butler, “is to assert 
that the United States is not a completely 
sovereign Power, and therefore is not en 
titled to rank as one of the great sovereign 
Powers of the world; this indeed would be 
a mortifying position for a country with 
over seventy-five million inhabitants and a 
territorial area of over three million square 
thiles.”’ 


RECENT BRITISH POETRY 


When an author has already printed five 
volumes of poems, the chance is that “all 
he cares to preserve’’—as prefaces say 
will be, as in the case of Mr. Arthur Sy 
mons, two tolerably substantial octavos 
entitled ‘Poems’ (Lane). What will be 
his rule of selection is harder to say, but 
after a man of rare gifts has spent the 
prime of his life in putting the spirit of 
Verlaine into English verse, he must 


pay 
the penalty of his instruction. When he 
classes himself, for instance, with a rat 


nailed to a granary floor (il., 125), or his 
soul with dog’s meat, as in the following 
verses, it is hard for the reader not to take 
him at his own word (ii., 134, 135). 


THE DOGS, 

My desires are upon me like dogs 
back, 

Yet they yelp upon my track; 

And I know that my soul one day shall Me at thelr 
eet 


And my soul be these dogs’ meat. 


I beat them 


My soul walks robed in white 
sing psalms, 

Among the lilies and palma, 

Beholding the face of God through the radiant bars 

Of the heavenly gate of stars; 

The robes of my soul are whiter than sno 
sings 

Praise of immortal things; 

Yet still she listens, still, in the night, she hears 

The dogs’ yelp in her ears 


where the saints 


w, she 


I have prayed, God has heard; 
him, he has heard; 

But he has not spoken a word; 

My soul walks robed in white among lilles and 
palms, 

And she hears the triumphing psalms; 

4ut louder than all, by day and by night, she hears 

The dogs’ yelp in her ears; 

And I know that my soul shall one day lie at their 


I have prayed to 


feet, 
And my soul be these dogs’ meat. 


In general, the measure of this poet's 
self-objurgations strong that the 
severest critic may sometimes be tempted 


is 80 


to praise as art what he cannot commend 
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in spirit, as in a poem so tender and 
thoughtful as this, for instance (il., 218): 
THE CRYING OF THE WATER. 


O water, voice of my heart, crying in the sand, 
All night long crying with a mournful cry, 


As I lie and listen, and cannot understand 
The voiee of my heart in my side or the voice of 
the sea, 


© water, crying for rest, is it I, is it I? 
All night long the water is crying to me. 


Unresting water, there shall never be rest 

Till the last moon droop and the last tide fall, 

And the fire of the end begin to burn in the west; 

And the heart shall be weary and wonder and cry 
like the sea, 

All life long erying without avail, 

As the water all night long is crying to me. 


Or he may dwell on the exquisite rhythm 
of this, the closing poem of the two vol- 
umes (ii., 221-2): 


Faustus — Helen is dead 

These many thousand years; but what are 
years? 

Time is the slave of thought; a little thought 

Sets back the clock of the ages; this hour that 
strikes 

Is not so sure for me as Helen’s hour. 

I call on Helen: Heien is the thought 

I summon with; I form out of my soul 

A bodily Helen, whom these eyes behold. 


Helen—Have 1 slept long? You waken me from 
sleep. 
I have forgotten something: what is it? 
Faustus—There is much wisdom in your beauty. 
Eyes 


yes 

That have looked deep into the hearts of men, 
When men, setting their lips on them, forgot 
All but desire of some forgetfulness, 
Remember many secrets; your eyes are grave 
With knowledge of the hearts of many men. 


Helen—\| have forgotten all; if I have looked 
Into the hearts of men, I have but seen 
A little eager world, like to my own. 
A world my own has copied; they desire 
That which I have to give them, I in them 
Their own desire. 


Faustus—They see you not; they see 
Another phantom Helen in the soul, 
And they desire what you can never give. 


Helen—What is the soul, and what {is that desire 
Of man which Helen cannot satisfy? 


Faustus—O Helen, we are sick, sick of the soul. 

is an ancient malady, and clings 
About our blood these many thousand years. 
We are born old, and this decrepit soul 
Is like a child's inheritance, that pays 
The price of others’ pleasure; we are born old, 
Old in the heart and mournful in the brain, 
Hunters of shadows, feeders on food of sleep, 
Hoarding a little memory till it rots, 
We have forgotten day, the instant day, 
And that to-morrow never shall be ours, 


Helen—To-morrow never need be ours; to-day 
is greater than the heart of any man. 


Note the changing cadence of these lines 
and the controlling harmony of their 
structure. In poetic skill and the analysis 
of passion Mr. Symons stands at the head 
of all British poets of his generation, as- 
suming Bailey and Swinburne to repre- 
sent a previous generation. Yet there are 
times when one would give them all for 
a dozen lines so pure and high as this 
song in William Watson's little pamphlet, 
‘New Poems’ (Lane): 

LEAVETAKING. 
ass, thou wild light 


Wild light on penks that RO 
Grieve to let go 


The day 

lavely thy tarrying, lovely too is night; 
Pass thou away. 

Vass, thou wild heart, 

Wild heart of youth that still 

Hinat half a will 

To stay. 

I grow too old a comrade, let us part, 
Passa thou away. 


It is to the merit of both these poets 
that they have had their own standard, 
for better or for worse, and, above all, 
that they have not had their heads turn- 
ed by easy successes. For any young poet 
who pines under belated praise, there can 
be no more consoling lesson than to ob- 
serve the harm so often done by pre- 
mature laudation. 

Among the poets whom Professor Pal- 
grave especially quotes, both in his ‘Trea- 
sury of Sacred Song’ and in the second 





series of his ‘Golden Treasury,’ is the Rev. 

Richard Wilton, Canon of York and Rec- 

tor of Londesborough, who publishes a 

little volume, ‘Lyra Pastoralis: Songs of 

Nature, Church, and Home’ (Methuen). 

The three themes of his song are well 

represented, although it must be owned 

that the church bells predominate. He 
dearly loves the English rural life, re- 
members with gratitude that Henry Vaugh- 
an’s desecrated grave was restored by the 
lovers of his poetry in answer to an ap- 
peal from the American poetess, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, and himself wrote the 
verses placed on Washington’s tomb on 
occasion of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death, together with the Earl 
of Londesborough’s wreath of oak, laurel, 
ivy, and yew. He also wrote for the Rev. 

Mr. Horder’s ‘Treasury of American Sacred 

Song’ this prologue addressed to ‘The 

Sacred Poets of America” (p. 114): 

As from the East unto the utmost West 
God bids the banner of His lightning shine, 

The flashing signal of the Face Divine 

With whose fair radiance earth may soon be blest: 

So speeds the Heavenly Muse, at His Behest, 
Across the waters; so the spreading vine 
Of sacred poesy, with clusters fine, 

By Western airs is welcomed and taressed. 

O ye whose sires our English tields have trod, 
4 holy Herbert’s feet made hallowed ground, 
His dower of truth and beauty ye have found; 

With ee still buds and blossoms Aaron's rod, 


Proclaiming you the poet-priests of God, 
To wave the incense of His praise around. 


‘A Tale of True Love, and Other Poems,’ 
by Alfred Austin, poet laureate (Macmil- 
lan), is dedicated to President Roosevelt, 
and has a special and rather kindly pre- 
face to the American edition. A _ fatal 
habit of bathos has always lingered around 
Mr. Austin’s verse, with jingling phrases 
which helplessly defeat their own aim. 
Thus, in his poem “In the Forum,” where 
there should be, of all places, a measured 
dignity, he sings to us only such lines as 
these (p. 58, 60): 


‘With waves of song from wakening lyre 
Apollo routs the wavering night, 
While, parsley-crowned, the white-robed choir 
Wind chanting up the sacred height. 
The saint may seize the siren’s seat, 
The shaveling frown where frisked the Faun; 
Ne’er will, though all beside should fleet, 
The Olympian Presence be withdrawn. 


Here, even in the noontide glare, 

The gods, recumbent, take their ease; 

Go look, and you will find them there, 

Slumbering beneath some fallen frieze. 

Nothing is more uneven, just at this 
time, than the unequal distribution be- 
tween England and Ireland of really orig- 
inal poetic genius. Fortunate is_ that 
reader who finds, in a freshly arrived par- 
cel of London books, a thin volume of 
thirty or forty pages which bear the name, 
we will not say of William B. Yeats, but 
of such feminine rivals as Dora Sigerson 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). This is the case 
even if the book has a title no more win- 
ning than that of ‘The Woman Who Went 
to Hell, and Other Ballads and Lyrics’ (De 
La More Press). The title-poem of the book, 
founded on an Irish legend, might have come 
without change from Scott’s ‘Border Min- 
strelsy’; and the ‘Man Who Trod on 
Sleeping-Grass’’ is a perfect fairy tale. 
As being the shortest among the poems, 
not necessarily the best, we copy the pret- 
ty fancy based on the wild flower known 
in England as Lords and Ladies, and in, 
America as the Wake-robin or Indian 
Turnip (Arum triphyllum) (p. 36:) 


THK WATOHER IN THE WOOD. 


Deep in the wood’s recesses cool 
I see the fairy dancers 





glide, 
In cloth fa in gown of green, 
My lord and lady side by side, 





But who has hung from leaf to leaf, 
From flower to flower a silken twine, 
A cloud of grey that holds the dew 
In globes of clear enchanted wine, 


Or stretches far from branch to branch, 
From thorn to thorn, in diamond rain? 
Who caught the cup of crystal pure 

And hung so fair the shining chain? 


‘Tis death, the spider, in his net, 
Who lures the dancers as they glide, 
In cloth of gold, in gown of green, 
My lord and lady side by side. 


Another Irish exile book, with similar 
touches of melody, is ‘The Queen’s Chroni- 
cler, and Other Poems,’ by Stephen Gwynn 
(Lane). In this the most striking poem is 
“The Woman of Beare” (p. 80), adapted 
from Prof. Kuno Meyer’s literal version of 
an Irish poem; but this is too long for 
quotation, while the voice of the Irishman 
calling from London is more modern and 
simple and tender (p. 24): 


IRELAND. 


Ireland, oh Ireland! centre of my longings, 
Country of my fathers, home of - oeett 
verseas you callme: Why an exiie from me? 
Wherefore sea-severed, long leagues apart ? 


As the shining salmon, homeless in the sea depths, 
ears the river call him, scents out the land, 
Leaps and rejoices in the meeting of the waters, 

Breasts weir and torrent, nests him in the sand; 


Lives there and loves, par’ - 
caraine. yet, with the year’s re 
_Rusting in the river, pines for the sea, 
Sweeps back again to the ripple of the tideway, 
Roamer of the waters, vagabond and free. 
i 
Wanderer am I like the salmon of the rivers; 
L ndon is my ocean, murmurous and deep, 
Tossing and vast; yet through the roar of London 
Comes to me thy summons, calls me in sleep. 


Pearly are the skies in the country of my fathers, 
Purple are thy mountains, home of my heart. 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my longings, 
Keep me in remembrance, long leagues apart. 


‘The Hours of the Passion, and Other 
Poems,’ by Harriet Eleanor Hamilton-King 
(Grant Richards), is one of those pure out- 
pourings of a woman’s heart, profound, pa- 
thetic, almost mystical—their inspiration 
drawn from the Bible on one side and Dante 
on the other—which reveal a life of sorrow 
ending in triumph. The most striking among 
the poems, perhaps, is one supposed to be 
addressed “To Dreyfus: from the Crucifix,” 
as if proceeding from the figure of a white 
Christ on a black cross which hung on the 
wall of the Court of Justice. It begins with 
these strong and direct lines (p. 127): 


“My brother! O refuse me not the name, 
Our race at least, thou knowest, is the same; 
My mother was a Jewess, even as thine, 
And I was born and died in Palestine. 
Even now we gaze into each other’s eyes 
Across the crowded court—no barrier lies 
Between us—thou and I, and none besides, 
Hold converse; and thy tortured soul abides 
Safe in the hands that will not let thee fall; 
I too stood once within the Judgment Hall. 
Thine eyes of martyrdom still, still they fix 
Their steadfast gaze upon the Crucifix. 
What do they see? Are not these answering eyes 
Heavy with weeping for thine agonies? 
Behold the passion of thy bleeding heart 
Tears in my side the dripping wound apart; 
In every limb and line dost thou not know 
The retiex of thyself and all thy woe?’’ 


To the lay reader, however, undoubtedly 
the most charming poem will be the one 
that is most secular, and paints something 
in the English landscape which never fails 
to charm the American (116): 


THE FIELDS OF LAVENDER. 


The fields, the fields of lavender! 

Beneath the deep-blue August sky, 
Before the startled wayfarer, 

Spread up and down in waves they lie; 
So unexpected, so unknown, 
They seem a secret of their own. 


You _ come upon a sheeted sea 

Of one rich amethystine hue, 
Spread out before you suddenly, 

Far as the dazzled eye can view; 
Hid in a hollow of the land, 
A purple hollow vast and grand. 


shee * and purple, such a shade 
8 was not dreamed that earth could show; 
The light and ruffling breezes made 
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The purple shadow deep below: 
Down in the valley, up the hill, 
One soft unbroken purple still. 


With white wings fluttering to and fro, 
White wings of countless butterflies, 

That like minute cloud-shadows go 
Over the rustling field, that lies 

As a strange world revealed to sight, 

Where the freed souls have taken flight. 

The volume called ‘India’s Love Lyrics,’ 
collected and arranged in verse by Lau- 
rence Hope (Lane), has attractive titles in 
its table of contents, as “The Teak For- 
est,” “Deserted Gipsy’s Song,” ‘Palm Trees 
by the Sea,” “The Regret of the Ranee in 
the Hall of Peacocks,” and “This Month the 
Almonds Bloom at Kandahar.’’ These in 
sound befit Sir Edwin Arnold’s earlier and 
more poetic volumes, but there is in 
them far less of the lyric ring and more 
monotony of mere lusciousness. It is not 
explained whether the poems are pure 
fancy or are supposed to be translations. 
Perhaps the one that comes the nearest to 
the flavor of Arnold, or even of Kipling, is 
the following, a poem in which the perpet- 
ual meeting and parting of the East and 
West is told with something approaching 
vigor (p. 143): 


ON THE CITY WALL. 


Upon the City Ramparts, lit up by sunset gleam, 
The Blue eyes that conquer, meet the Darker eyes 
that dream. 


The Dark eyes, so Eastern, and the Blue eyes from 
the West, 7 
The last alight with action, the first so full of rest. 


Brown, that seems to hold the Past, its magic 


mystery, 
Blue, that catch the early light of ages yet to be, 


Meet and fall and meet again, then linger, look, 


and smile, 
Time and distance all forgotten, for a little while, 


Happy on the city wall, in the warm spring 
weather, 

All the force of Nature’s laws drawing them to- 
gether. 


Fast and West so gaily blending, for a little space, 
All the sunshine seems to centre round th’ En- 
chanted place! 


One rides down the dusty road, one watches from 
a 
Azure eyes would fain return, and Amber eyes 


recall; 


Would fain be on the ramparts, and resting heart 
to heart, 

But time o’ love is overpast, East and West must 
part. 


Blue eyes so clear and brilliant! Brown eyes so 
dark and deep! 
Those are dim, and ride away, these cry them- 
selves to sleep. 
* Oh, since Love is ali so short, the sob so near the smile, 
i 4 — aways conquer us, is it worth your 
‘The Masque of Shadows,’ by Arthur E. J. 
Legge (Nutt), presents curiously the once 
famous poem ‘Festus,’ in its mingliog of 
old and new, the Saxon name Athelstan, 
and the French Coralie, great ladies, revo- 
lutionary orators and ecclesiastics and Sal- 
vationist preachers, all discussing political 
and moral questions, interspersed with a 
suicide on the stage and the sudden death 
of the heroine, after singing the hero a 
song of which this is the last verse, with 
its outcome as appended (p. 114): 


Then will your memory lose the sting, 
nd love, once broken and incomplete, 
Will glide through the dusk with new-plumed wing, 
And lay ~ magning soul at my feet. 
But now will I fiddle a wilful note; 
My heart is tired of seriousness. 
Decked for a carnival goes my boat;— 
want some chocolates—ah, one kiss. 
[She starts wp and stretches out her arms to him. But 
even as he moves to meet her, her head drops, her eyes 
close, and she sinks buck dead.) 


Richard LeGallienne continues the im- 
pertinence of imitating and vulgarizing 
Omar Khayy4m in what he calls ‘A Para- 
phrase from Several Literal Translations’ 





(Lane), printing the result as a new edition 
of that copyrighted in 1897, his place of 
publication being now Minneapolis, U. 8. A. 
William Gow, in his ‘Drift of Isla’ (Stock), 
offers some half-Scotch strains, unoffensive 
and rather pleasing; and Manus O’Conor 
prints a quarto book in double columns, 
‘Old-Time Songs and Ballads of Ireland’ 
(The Popular Publishing Co.), containing a 
great supply of Irish songs, eminently con- 
vivial, yet not quite beyond the pale of 
good society. Me. W. Sapte, jr.’s ‘By the 
Way Ballads: Being Some Trivial Tales in 
Varied Verse’ (Dutton) has a title which 
most singularly conveys its precise quality, 
but it cannot be denied that there is fun 
in it, both in ballads and illustrations. 
Cockney humor is not the choicest of all 
humor, to be sure, but at its best it is 
quite irresistible. 


The Children’s London. By Charlotte Thorpe. 
Illustrated by William Luker, jr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 


This sumptuously got-up book, adorned 
with charming illustrations, really is what 
its title implies, a book for children. They 
must be intelligent children, and not mere 
babes; but the book describes for them just 
those Sights of London most interesting to 
children. The Tower fitly comes first, with 
its memories of far-off things, of Kings and 
Queens, Princes and Princesses, warriors, 
nobles, priests, courtiers, whose tears have 
fallen on those gray stones, whose sighs 
seem yet to echo like a dying summer 
breeze through the narrow corridors and 
darksome cells. The little Princes, who 
vanished from mortal eye in these very 
shadows; the lovely vision of Anne Boleyn, 
who paid so dear for a crown; the sweet 
pale ghost of Jane Gray; the bright figure 
of Elizabeth; the courtly spectre of Ra- 
legh—the children will see them all. They 
will shudder at the rack and the thumb- 
screws, and their young blood will run 
cold at the sight of the axe; and when they 
come to the armory, they will feel as if 
they were awaking from a dreadful dream. 
There is nothing in the book so exciting as 
the Tower, but the author knows that chil- 
dren, like their elders, have soon had 
enough of tragedy, and she takes her little 
flock to more cheerful scenes—to the 
Foundling (the children will not understand 
one-half of that tragedy), and then to the 
Zoo. Here the illustrations are profuse, 
and have the merit of making the animals 
appear interesting; the expression of the 
elderly elephant, disgusted to see all the 
buns going to the young hopeful next door, 
is especially good. To read this chapter is 
almost as good as going to the “‘Zoo.”” We 
are glad to see so much space given to the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, but we hope that the pair of black- 
headed gulls from the Isle of Mousa, in 
Shetland, were not killed to adorn the Mu- 
seum. These gulls made their nest in a 
sheep-walk, and, when they found out their 
mistake, would not sacrifice their eggs, but 
remained sitting, and let the sheep jump 
over them. If the sheep respected them, we 
should be sorry to think that the shepherd 
did not. 

Miss Thorpe has wisely left most of the 
treasures of the British Museum to the 
writers of guide-books for children of a 
larger growth—it would be too much to 
expect a real child to clothe with flesh and 





blood those miles of stone men and women 
—and has devoted much more space to the 
Abbey, which always impresses children, to 
the National Gallery, and to Madame Tous- 
saud’s. “‘Waxworks” are to children what 
picture-galleries and museums of sculpture 
are to their elders, and we are glad to see 
the waxworks of the Abbey duly men- 
tioned. Not to go into further detail, till 
we read this book we had not realized that 
London has so many sights for children. 
The country children, who have not seen 
them, will want more than ever to “go to 
London"; and the London children, who al- 
ready know them, will want to see them 
again, and notice all they missed the first 
time. Miss Thorpe’s book will leave on her 
child readers the impression of a kindly 
grown-up person, who knows all about 
everything, and enjoys seeing it all as much 
as they do themselves; and this is what a 
child likes in a guide. 


Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. 
London: Grant Richards; New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

The lady whose pen-name ts “‘George Pas- 
ton’’ keeps to the line of her former work 
in that named above. Her themes, main- 
ly suited to her easy and sketchy style, 
require less in the way of research than of 
presentation, and her handling of them aims 
rather at the reader’s convenience and mild 
amusement than at increase of the sum of 
human knowledge. All were minor celeb- 
rities, ‘‘meaner beauties,’ mostly of the lit- 
erary firmament. From Lady Hester Stan- 
hope ‘‘we gain a general impression of 
wasted talents and a disappointed life.” 
Poor Haydon, whose ideas soared above his 
ability to enforce them, and whose vast pic- 
tures failed to pay his debts, often painted, 
according to the acute criticism .of Mr. 
Watts, ‘as though, bored by a fixed attention 
that had taken him out of himself, yet high 
ly applauding the result, he, had scrawled 
and daubed his brush about in a sort of in- 
toxication of self-glory."" In contrast with 
these brilliant failures is the respectable 
and useful mediocrity of the Howitts; and 
between these extremes, faulty enough for 
censure, picturesque enough to be remem- 
bered, come Lady Morgan the Irish nov- 
elist. and two exotics who spent much time 
in England and wrote much thereon, Prince 
Piickler-Muskau and our own N. P. Willis. 
The German prince, soldier, and landscape- 
gardener, wealthy spendthrift and promiscu- 
ous Don Juan, affords material for perhaps 
the most interesting of these memoirs. The 
futile searches of this ‘‘male Ninon de Len- 
clos”’ for a wealthy spouse are material for 
comic opera; he preserved ‘‘carefully cor- 
rected drafts’’ of his numberless epistles to 


various charmers, endorsed, “Old love-let- 
ters, to be used again if required.’’ Yet he 
rode with his King through the war of 1566, 
and at eighty-five offered his sword for that 
with France, and was ‘deeply mortified’’ 
when it was declined. Forty years earlier 
Goethe had praised his book on England, and 
confided to this unsafe channel his rash be- 
lief that the Waverley Novels were written 
on the plan afterwards credited to Dumas; 
that Scott “furnished the plot, the leading 
thoughts, the skeleton of the scenes, then 
let his pupils fill them up, and retouched 
them at the last.”” He seemed to think it 
“not worth the while of a man of Scott 

eminence to give himself up to such a num- 
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ber of minute and tedious details.”” A fel- 
low-feeling might have made George Paston 
somewhat kinder to N. P. Willis, whose 
work, however slight, was fully as substan- 
tial as that of his latest critic—was, more- 
over, done at first hand, and is not without 
human touches and elements of historic 
value. That he was a figure in his day is 
instanced by the Boston merchant's ‘guess 
that Go-éthe was the N. P. Willis of Ger- 
many.” Much is made in ‘Little Memoirs’ of 
Willis’s blunders; probably none of them 
was worse than this writer’s reference to 
Willis’s biographer as “Mr. De Beers.” 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere. By 


Canon Ellacombe. John Lane. 


Flowers and Gardens. By Forbes Watson, 
Edited: by Canon Ellacombe. John Lane. 


The pleasure which we derive from gar- 
dens, when we do not have to do the weed- 
ing, is one of the highest and purest in this 
world. But when one’s back is cramped 
tind broken by the unequal struggle with 
the tramp vegetation which we call weeds, 
all pleasure dies out; the flaming sword at 
the closed gate is behind us, and only 
thorns and brambles lie before. The chief 
charm of Eden was the entire absence of 
weeds and weeding. And that is the charm 
of these two delightful books. To be sure, 
the Canon does not wholly ignore weeds, 
any more than he would deny the existence 
of other sorts of evil, but he treats them 
just as a Canon should, with great reserve. 
or instance, he says: “I am one of those 
who think that weeds in a garden are, with- 
in a certain limit, not altogether an unmix- 
ed evil.”” One’s heart warms to a Canon 
like that. When weeds pass beyond the 
certain limit noted, the Canon proceeds 
against them in a truly cautious way. He 
tells us: 

“I should class the plantain as the worst 
of all weeds, especially to a good lawn. 
There are many plans for destroying it, 
such as specially made spuds, instruments 
for inserting sulphuric acid or other poison 
into the plants, etc., and none of them suc- 
ceed completely. But a complete remedy 
can be found in common table-salt. Place 
a piece about the size of a hazel-nut on the 
very middle of the plant in hot dry weather. 
Don’t spread it, and don’t make a hole in 
the plant, but leave the salt on it, and in 
two or three days the leaves will blacken 
und the root so completely perish that I 
have known a hole left in the grass of two 


been a diligent student of the attractive 
phases which plants present. He has also 
taken his favorite authors into the gar- 
den, and has then and there conversed with 
them about the plants which they loved. 
Canon Ellacombe has been a successful 
commentator on the plant-lore of Shak- 
spere, but he embodies in the present vol- 
ume practically little of what he has else- 
where published about Shakspere. His 
final chapter, however, concerns the great 
dramatist in a very novel way, namely, the 
relation of Shakspere to architecture. The 
book throughout is chatty and agreeable, 
and, so far as an enjoyable perusal has 
shown, free from errors of fact. 

The Canon’s amiable qualities are further 
manifest in the sympathetic editing which 
Forbes Watson’s ‘Flowers and Gardens’ 
has received at his hands. This book, writ- 
ten during the last months of a fatal ill- 
ness, has long been a favorite with a for- 
tunate few on account of its sweetness 
and strength. It has been out of print for 
a good while, and it had apparently little 
chance of a new edition at this late day, 
The period which has elapsed since its ap- 
pearance covers almost one generation, and 
it is that generation, too, in which every 
one has become habituated to new ways of 
looking at things. But there was a side 
which plants and their flowers turned to- 
wards Watson that must always be and 
seem the same to the discerning eye. The 
Canon says, in his appreciative words: 

“Forbes Watson knew that there was no- 
thing wasted in plant life, and that each 
stem and leaf and flower had its separate 
functions in building up the life of the 
plant. But to his artistic mind there was 
something in stem and leaf and flower over 
and above their functions in the growth 
of the plant; there was beauty, a thing 
which some of his books noticed, but of 
which they gave no account. He could not 


stop there; he was a deeply religious man, 
and he felt that nothing was made in vain, 


| and that the beauty of leaf and flower had 
| its functions, and was as necessary to the 


life of the plant as any other part of it. 
So he set himself to learn what the flowers 
could tell him of this beauty which glad- 
dened his eyes, but which he felt sure 
could be made to teach him more. . . 

He went straight to the flowers—for the 
most part the commonest every-day flow- 
ers—and asked them to tell him the secret 
of their beauty, and he got his answer; 
and the answer was that there was not a 








or three inches diameter. This soon fills 

up, and the plant will not appear again. 

Krperto crede.” 

The same device has been less success- 

fully applied to the catching of birds; in 

their case, it is a little more difficult to | 


deposit the salt just where it will be most 
effectual 

It is with a thorough-going optimist that 
in the Vicarage Garden. For a 
many pleasant years its owner has 


we walk 
great 


| 
| 


line of color in any part, not an outline 
in any petal, not a curve in any leaf, that 
could be spared or altered; every such line 
of color, outline, and curve had its work 
to do, and did it, not only in the best, but 
in the only possible way.”’ 


Forbes Watson’s book is not silly or 
sickly. It is the sane record of a sound 
and devout naturalist. The key to his writ- 
ing is this (p. 162): 

“Above all things, scorn nothing. Never 
fear to admire old-fashioned flowers be- 


cause they are spoken of with contempt. 
Never fear to look for yourself; to form, 





and slowly, if necessary, your own opin- 
ion. Scorn, in fact, of anything save moral 
evil, is perhaps the basest passion known 
to man. Nothing is farther removed from 
the character of a true-hearted Christian 
gentleman (and two sorts of gentlemen can 
hardly be said to exist); or, to use a vulgar 
phrase, there is nothing in the world so 
snobbish. There are many wide differ- 
ences between the prince and the peasant, 
but in whatever rank you meet a snob, 
habitual scorn of others, or of any of the 
works of God, is the infallible mark by 
which you know him.” 
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